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- The Crab Symbolizes 


There are crabs of some nature in almost all warm 
countries, but in most cases the meat is not so tender and 
juicy as the Chesapeake Bay variety. 
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a ob A very good way for a greenhorn to catch a crab is to 
me the Summer Solstice go into the water with bare feet. Crabs are fine judges 
N \W d of eatables and if a tender young girl ventures into the 
“ * _ water with a tough old man for instance, the old man will 
7 and O On er be safe but the girl will be pretty sure to catch a crab. 
a or : on Pa ae oo Sometimes it is very difficult to induce the crab to let go- 
HAT makes you feel so “crabbed” these days? You if he is a big highly colored old offender and the victim is 
seratulats J’ © cape ae pe Paige = —, py by, - need ne unusually toothsome. It is always well to have some 
job. craa Or ao oe we wt his ple f Cuticura ointment handy to put on the sore spot. 
it. Why was the sign of the crab given to this part o Crabs are such inveterate fighters that if you catch a 
. the year?” The reason is that Old Sol at this time, June 21, lot of them and leave them over night together in a box 
nt K reaches his farthest north and then starts back—thus sug- where they can get at each other they will literally tear 
gesting the backward movement of a crab. The Romans each other all to pieces and there will not be much more 
had a name for it—“solstice —which left of them for your breakfast next morning than there 
pase means the sun stands still. . was of the well-known Kilkenny cats. 
There’s a hot time not only in the old It is very easy to handle a crab—if you know how— 
town but everywhere. It’s good corn just as it is easy to handle an investment banker. In 
| you gel weather, and that’s about all you can say fact-you approach a crab exactly as you do one of those 
luine an- in favor of it. <A bankers—don’t let him grab first or you will then be lost. 
ng lik The crab is a very ancient member of We could write a poem on how to grab 
civilized society. The word “cancer” oc- i’ » 92 1933 a crab—but will spare you this now. 
d to her curs not only in Latin and also in an- ee JUN few) tive ¢), Really, the best way to secure 
pay >- cient Greek but even in that most ancient & power over a crab is to hypnotize 
of all languages of this class—Sanskrit. x him. This sounds very fishy, but 
It is the same word as “canker”—which “ = it is really true. Just back of the 
tlemen, | is found in modified forms in French, crab’s eyes is a soft spot which is 
ry”’—said Dutch and other languages, as well as very sensitive. If you gently 
English. People sometimes suffer from massage this spot the crab will 
d on a “canker,” and the word is also applied not only give up all his combat- 
» that!” to diseases of animals and plants. iveness but will actually fall 
When a canker takes on a malignant asleep and remain so for some 
—=—= form in the human family we go back to minutes. It is also a well-known 
the old Latin and call it a “cancer.” The fact that chickens can be put to 
name was adopted because of the shape sleep by this same method. We only 
this growth sometimes takes—suggesting j wish some human crabs could be put 
1g highly acrab. The scientists inform us that the to sleep as easily—and kept so. The crab 
eople | crab belongs to the genus “Berachyuran : in fact is a very inter- 
n having Crustacea.” That is a esting animal. It would 
ry cheap hard name to call any- take a big book to 
»ducts of body and if we were write the curious and 
a crab we would re- astonishing life history 
1 attend: sent it, of all the many mem- 
to learn This is the height of bers of the crab fam- 
bill they the crab season in ily. The crab however 
those parts of the coun- has it all over us mere 
s to the try which are so for- humans in a number 
‘e refus- tunate as to possess of ways. First, he has 
use Stale these toothsome dain- eyes which he can 
diem ex- lies. Refrigerated crab protrude so far that 
ly bel meat is now marketed they enable him to see 
quite widely and this around a corner. 
ment or system allows millions Think how useful such 
stitution of people to enjoy this eyes would have been 
to press delicacy even though to our big business 
hey they may be far from men—our “best minds” 
of w the original source. —if they had only 
ss whi The hundreds of miles been able to actually 
of shore of Chesapeake see around that “cor- 
Bay and its great net- ner,” instead of lying 
work of tributaries about what they “saw.” 
ld’s | are one of the most The crab has his own 
rom favored regions for home provided for him 
ly ¢ high quality crabs in by nature—snug, made 


lot.” 





the whole world. 





One of the Most Likely Ways to Catch Crabs 
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rent or monthly payments to turn over 
to the profiteers. He takes his house 
with him on his back wherever he 
goes. He is always at home and 
doesn’t even have to hang up his hat. 
Moreover, nature is so kind to him that 
she provides him with a new home 
with every change of the moon. 

How would you like that? As he 
grows, he sloughs off his old shell 
and a beautiful new one just a size 
larger takes its place. Of course, the 
crab is at a slight disadvantage while 
he is going through this stage when 
he is a “soft crab” and has no fight- 
ing powers. 

Moreover the crab can not only 
move fast but he can go in any di- 
rection. Think what an advantage 
that would be for the human family. 
We are absolutely no good unless we 
can face the enemy—and we are not 
much good then because we have so 
many vulnerable points. If we get a 
scratch we are liable to die of blood 
poisoning. We may have to be am- 
putated, at high expense.* If a crab 
loses a leg or two in a good fight he 
should worry; nature grows him a 
new one which is even better than the 
old. Then too the crab carries his own 
phosphorescent light to light his way. 

And so it goes—everything seems 
to favor the crab. Why, the intelli- 
gence displayed by some of the famous 
crabs in foreign parts far outranks 
that shown by many of our biggest 
business magnates in handling their 
money and ours. Let us take the giant 
crab of the Marquesas islands, in the 
South Pacific, for instance. 

This fellow, as reported on the spot 
by the omnipresent Pathfinder travel 
editor, is exceedingly fond of cocoa- 
nuts. But he is choicy, at that. He 
will not eat any old cocoanut such as 
we humans have to eat; he picks them 
when they are at their best and he 
will not fool with anything inferior. 

This crab is a monster; he grows 
often two feet across, and nature has 
given him an extra pair of legs which 
are very useful to him. When he 
wishes to make a little trip he rises 
on these two legs, taking his huge shell 
with him, and walks away very much 
as a husky boy does when he knows 
there is work to be done. 

He goes like a thief in the night to 
some cocoanut tree and no matter how 
high it is he will climb it. (These 
cocoanut palms are often 50 to 70 feet 
high, without a branch.) Having 
reached the top of the tree, where the 
cocoanuts come from, he thumps each 
one and then picks one that he thinks 
is just right to eat. He snips off the 
tough stem with his powerful nippers 
—which can snip a man’s hand off 
just as easily. 

The crab tears the thick husks off 
the cocoanut and exposes the shell 
Then he picks out the end of the nut 
where the three “eyes” are located. 
The shell is weakest-at this point, as 
every boy knows. The crab knows 
this too, by instinct and long ex- 
perience. He forces a claw into the 
nut at this weak point and works 
until he makes a hole big enough for 
him to stick an arm right inside. 





Then he does one of the slickest jobs 
you ever saw, in spooning the soft 
meat of the nut out from the interior. 
He doesn’t even throw the husks away, 
for he uses these to build a big nest 
for himself. He lives almost exclu- 
sively on cocoanuts. Of course he 
couldn’t do it if it was the dried kind. 


Morgan Quiz Digs Up 
Plenty of Pay Dirt 


The great house of Morgan & Co, is 
rated as wholly “untouchable”’—but 
when Senator “Kingfish” Long of 
Louisiana sees a sign “Don’t Touch,” 
it just eggs him on to see what’s be- 
hind it. 

Thomas W. Lamont, senior partner 
in the Morgan firm was being grilled. 
Senator Long asked him if he could 
tell why Collier’s weekly had been 
publishing articles attacking him 
(Long). Lamont admitted that, be- 
sides being a leading Morgan partner, 
he was also a director of the Crowell 
Co., which publishes Collier’s. He said 
he was writing some articles for Col- 
lier’s himself—the life of Henry P. 
Davison, another Morgan partner, 
now dead. He explained that he had 
tried to get Coilier’s to drop these 
articles (in view of the unsavory rev- 
elations of the last few weeks) but 
that he was told it was too late. 

Senator Long asked how it was that 
J. P. Morgan & Co. was frequently 
mentioned favorably in magazines 
owned by the Crowell Co. and also 
those issued by the Curtis Pub. Co., 
an officer of which was on some of 
the preferred lists of Morgan. La- 
mont denied that Morgan had any in- 
fluence over these publications. 

In fact the Morgan investigation by 
the Senate degenerated pretty much 
into a hot-weather fizzle before it was 
adjourned to resume digging with the 
cooler weather next fall. Morgan wit- 
nesses, when vigorously pumped by 
the inquisitors, did admit that there 
had been some of the finest plain and 
fancy juggling of stocks ever seen in 
any arena—but everybody seemed to 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 


Congress was not only led to water, but 
made to drink, too. 
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agree that there was “nothing illega)” 
The juggling was done to avoid » 
ing income taxes. Shares of st 
were batted around like swift ten 
balls. Morgan partners sold out 
their wives and thus got the benefit 

a “loss,” and then bought the st 
back again. “Trusts” were created 
for four children, and the shares wy: 
then batted around in a three-co; 
nered game which, even when redu 
ed to its simplest terms, is enough | 
make everybody dizzy. 

Additional lists of favored peop) 
were brought out. Some of these w: 
in on the ground floor and were giv: 
a chance to buy Johns-Manville stoc} 
at $47.50 a share. Others were in « 
the next floor above the ground flo 
and they bought at $57.50 a share. ‘| 
public of course paid more, Most 
the names on the favored lists we: 
those already made public—includ 
the big business magnates such 
Walter Gifford, president of America 
Tel. & Tel.; Alfred P. Sloan, presid« 
of General Motors; Gerard Swope, an 
Owen D. Young of General Electri: 
Myron C, Taylor, of U. S. Steel; Wa! 
ter C. Teagle, president of Standari 
Oil; Charles D. Hilles and John J. Ras 
kob, political potentates; Silas Straw: 
and other big bankers, and Norman I 
Davis, our ambassador-at-large. 

Senator Costigan, of Colorado, «: 
clared that the revelations prove tha! 
wealth is concentrated in the hands 
of the few, and that Morgan evident!, 
wields an overlordship over all fi 
nance, industry and even political ac 
tion. These and similar charges wer: 
repelled by the Morgan witnesses and 
their upholders. In fact they issued 
a nice little pamphlet giving the whol 
Morgan regime a coat of the finest 
whitewash. It shows the house of 
Morgan to be a great benefactor of th« 
American people. It almost makes u 
want to suggest that the Statue of Lib 
erty ought to be taken down and a 
statue of J. Pierpont Morgan, high hat 
and all, put up in its place, to serve as 
the guiding inspiration for young 
Americans in future. 


Oklahoma's Quadruplets 


One of the most unusual of hig! 
school graduations took place recent): 
at Hollis, Okla., when the four Keys 
sisters received their diplomas. Mona 
Roberta, Leots and Mary Keys are th: 
four beautiful young ladies—quad 
ruplets—who look so much alike and 
act so much alike that it is hard, vei 
hard, to distinguish one from _ th: 
other. They have long been the stud) 
of scientists. Cases of quadruples 
being born are extremely rare; that a! 
should be of the same sex makes i 
still more of an oddity; and that al 
should reach maturity (they recent! 
celebrated their 18th birthday and ar: 
the only quadruplets on record to hav: 
lived to see that age) as perfectly no! 
mal and healthy girls is unheard o! 
In order that scientists may continu: 
to observe them, they have been offe! 
ed tuition in several colleges, but th: 
girls say the choice is narrowed dow: 
to Baylor or Stephens. 
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Million Names on 


Uncle Sam’s Pay Roll 


One reason for high taxes is that out 
of the 40,000,000 persons gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States, a million 
of them are on the pay roll of Uncle 
Sam, and a large part of that income 
tax you pay (if you’re lucky) furnishes 
the income for them. During the fiscal 
year ending in 1932 a total of $1,315,- 
690,000 was spent in salaries and wages 
to 1,023,000 employees. 

The Army and Navy, 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and Public Health 
Service, had a total of 260,000 on the 
pay rolls during the year, while the 
rest were civilians. The Post Office 
Department employs the largest num- 
ber of civilians, with 48 per cent of the 
total, but 214,000 of those are only 
part-time workers, such as substitute 
carriers, clerks, etc. 

The average civilian full-time em- 
ployee drew $1,900 a year, the part- 
time worker $200, and the military 
services $892 before the 15% cut. The 
average salaries in the District of Co- 
lumbia are a bit higher than else- 
where, being $2,146 a year. In 1900 
it was $1,033. Only 66,000 of the mil- 
lion federal employees work in the 
District. New York City has almost 
an equal number. The rest of the more 
than a million workers hired by the 
taxpayers are scattered throughout the 
United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions and as Uncle Sam’s represent- 
atives in foreign lands. 


Gandhi Fast No Record 


The completion of the recent 21-day 
fast of Mahatma Gandhi without any 
apparent ill effect recalls the fact that 
he went through the same ordeal in 
1924, just after he had barely recov- 
ered from a serious operation. These 
two feats attracted widespread inter- 
est, yet they did not set or break any 
records for fasting. These records 
without exception go to the western 
world. 

A number of cases are recorded in 
which men have gone without food 
for a month or more. In 1879, a Dr. 
Tanner, an American, went without 
food for a period of 40 days. The 
painter Merlatti fasted longer in Paris 
in 1886 for a record of 50 days. 

Jatindranath Das, one of the per- 
sons arrested in 1929 in the Lahore 
conspiracy, died in prison after fasting 
61 days. Taha Hussein, who attempt- 
ed the assassination of a Turkish 
prime minister, was condemned to 
seven years of hard labor but died 
in March, 1932, after fasting for 50 
days. 

The record, however, seems to go to 
one Terence MacSwiney, once Lord 
Mayor of Cork, Ireland, who died as 
a martyr to the cause of the Sinn Fein 
after a fast of 75 days. Scientists be- 
lieve that the length of time the hu- 
man body can exist without nourish- 
ment depends on height, weight and 
age, the heavier or taller of two per- 


with the Ma- 





The Great Mahatma, India’s fasting hero, 





in his favorite pose. But, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this picture was taken before his 
recent fast and shows him looking better. 


sons probably surviving the longest. 
It is also believed that a man can sur- 
vive without food from 40 to 75 days 
if he is not exposed to colds and 
avoids physical or mental labor. There 
are records, however, of people who 
have died after fasting no more than 
17 days. 

Frank Wolfe, an Oklahoma farmer, 
presented affidavits from his physician 
that he had fasted 50 days, and Herr 
Jolley, a German, earned $20,000 for 
himself by fasting 44 days in a glass 
cage and charging admissions. 


Those Gullible Cityites 


In the old days it was assumed that 
the “hicks from the sticks” were so 
-asily fooled that it was a simple mat- 
ter to sell them a gold brick or string 
them on any sucker game. Recent 
developments have disproved this old 
belief. Now, it is found that there are 
more fools and suckers born right in 
the big cities every minute than could 
be found in a day’s search out in the 
wilds of the mountains or the great 
open spaces of rural America. 

The truth is that the swindlers of 
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all types have crowded into the cities 
and are operating there with greater 
success than they ever knew when 
they followed circuses and carnivals 
and posed as farmers “from over in 
Potter caounty” at the county fair. 

Almost anything will do to hook 
cityite on nowadays. They will bite 
on the most absurd propositions. The 
hook doesn’t even have to be dis- 
guised and the fishermen don’t have 
to use lure, or even spit on the bait 
for good luck. 

O. Henry wrote many stories about 
people who were swindled. Some of 
the victims he told about were rural 
characters—but in many of his tales 
he states plainly that the biggest fools 
are right in the cities, and he singled 
out Broadway and Wall street as the 
“easiest.” 

So numerous are the swindles which 
are being reported to the police of our 
big cities in these days that it would 
take a telephone directory to list 
them. A typical case has just been 
reported by the Washington police. 
You would think that people who live 


in Washington, with every oppor- 
tunity to know what is going on in 
the world, would be proof against 


confidence games—but not so. 

The other day a gypsy woman “for- 
tune teller” called at a home and got 
the woman of the house interested in 
having her “fortune” told. The gypsy 
assured the woman that she was about 
to benefit by a rare stroke of luck, as 
the mystic powers were at work all 
around her, anxious to help her if she 
would only show her own “faith.” In 
order to prove her “faith” she was 
asked to give the gypsy a $10 bill, 
which the gypsy was to take to a 
near-by church, where a “blessing” 


was to be given to it. Then the gypsy 
was to return and give back the 
“blessed” money to the woman. 


The woman fell for the offer—but of 
course the gypsy never came back. 
Perhaps the victim was “lucky” after 
all, for if she had had more money in 
the house she would probably have 
lost it. 
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FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 


All the world has its eyes and ears 
on London, where representatives of 
65 of the leading nations are confer- 
ring on economic questions. What the 
immediate future of a great part of 
the world inhabited by more than a 
billion people will be depends on the 
outcome of this World Economic Con- 
ference, 

In the museum district of South 
Kensington, London, the British have 
just completed a fine stone building— 
London’s new geological museum. Just 
now it doesn’t house any geological 
specimens unless we include some of 
the old stone-head statesmen taking 
what they believe to be leading parts 
in this world drama. The spoils of 
the geologists will come later. But its 
vast interior has been turned into an 
assembly hall for a world conference. 
There are desks, chairs, tables, plat- 
forms, filing cabinets, and even a dais. 

The English, who are the hosts at 
this party, chose the new museum be- 
cause it required only a few changes 
in the big central hall of the build- 
ing to make it suitable for a large as- 
sembly of delegates. While it is a 
rectangular building of six floors, the 
central hall, now the World Economic 
Conference hall, rises all the way up 
through the structure to the light in 
the roof. The galleries and space on 
the main floor have been partitioned 
off for reception rooms, committee 
rooms, lounges, etc. 

Superstitious folks say a new build- 
ing is a good omen. We are not super- 
stitious but we hope the superstitious 
are right. If the conference is to de- 
vise and agree on some scheme to pull 
the old world out of the depression 
cavity it will need several good omens. 
How gratifying it will be to the wait- 
ing world if the representatives of the 
various nations prove themselves to be 
something other than another bunch 
of old fossils in a museum. 

King George V of England officially 
opened the Conference with an ad- 
dress of welcome. (Manchukuo was 
not invited to attend the conference, 
Panama decided at the last minute not 
to journey to London, and Liberia 
just didn’t send a delegate.) Ten prime 
ministers, 100 cabinet ministers, 144 
experts, 1,000 assistants, and miscella- 
neous visitors gathered in the museum 
to hear the British monarch’s plain 
and unaffected speech, lasting but 10 
minutes, and to remain for the address 
of Prime Minister Ramsey MacDonald, 
chairman of the Conference, 

Despite all warnings from the Unit- 
ed States as to the price of her partici- 
pation in the parley the war debt 
question has inevitably crept into the 
proceedings. Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald himself said: “Behind the subjects 
I have just mentioned is another in 
the front rank of importance. ... I 
refer to the question of the war debts, 
which must be dealt with before every 
obstacle to general recovery has been 








Their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
England. 


removed, and it must be taken up with- 
out delay by the nations concerned. 
Lausanne has to be completed and 
this vexed question settled once for 
all in the light of the present world 
conditions.” 

Here is what some important coun- 
tries demand of the conference: Unit- 
ed States—stabilization of currency 
with the dollar near the level of the 
pound. Removal of high tariffs. Re- 
striction of output to raise prices. 

Great Britain—Final settlement of 
war debt question. End of exchange 
restrictions and removal of excessive 
tariffs. Restriction of output. Sta- 
bilization of currency with the pound 
around $3.75. 

France, Belgium, Italy and Poland— 
Complete return to the gold standard. 
Settlement of the war debt question. 
Raising of commodity prices. 

Germany—Drastic reduction of debt 
charges. 

Japan—Removal of boycotts as an 
abnormal trade barrier, 

Russia—End of the Anglo-Russian 
embargo as an abnormal trade barrier. 

With the dangerous war debt ques- 
tion dragged bodily into the confer- 
ence, the chances for success have 
been considerably lessened, and par- 
ticularly so in the light of recent de- 
velopments in Europe and the Orient. 


CUBA 

Landing their tiny monoplane, Cuar- 
tro Vientos (Four Winds), at Cama- 
guey, two Spanish airmen, Capt. Mari- 
ano Barberan and Lieut. Joaquin Col- 
lar, hung up a new record for the 
longest cross-ocean flight yet attempt- 
ed. Taking off at Seville they flew 
the 4,043 miles over a shipless ocean, 
depending on the stars for navigation 
guides, in 39 hours 55 minutes. 


SPAIN 

Dismissed by Spain’s president, 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, because he de- 
manded certain cabinet changes not 
to the liking of the president, Left 
Wing Premier Manuel Azana _ over- 
came the opposition and returned to 
power, after four bitter days of polit- 
ical struggle. 

President Zamora has signed the 
new religious laws which curb the 
activities of the Catholic church to 
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this extent: its income has been wipe 
out, church property goes to the sta 
(value around $500,000,000), chur: 
education ends in December, 1933, an, 
80,000 monks and nuns are forbidd 
any activity or they must disban 
This means no teaching in the secu! 
schools, The threatened excommu: 
cation of President Zamora and t! 
legislative Cortes is hanging in tly 
balance until the Pope sees fit to u 
more drastic action. 


AUSTRIA 


The International Olympic Congress 
in session in Vienna awarded to Be: 
lin the 1936 Olympic games. The G:« 
man delegates promised German Jews 
could participate, 

All efforts to bring about the unio 
of Hitler Germany and Austria hav 
been sternly repulsed by Austria's 
governmental head, Chancellor Do!)- 
fus. Nazi henchmen sent to promot: 
the idea met with a stout refusal fron 
the Chancellor, and found the senti 
ment of the bulk of the Austrian pe: 
ple to be the same. Union they wan! 
but not with the Nazi government. 


GREECE 
Fired on by an assassin, Greece's 
several times premier, Eleutherios 
Venizelos, escaped unhurt, but his 
wife and chauffeur were both wound 
ed. The assailant escaped. 


GERMANY 

The German Reichsbank has declar 
ed a partial moratorium on the trans- 
fer abroad of the payments of prin 
cipal and interest charges on the Ger 
man private debi, beginning July 1. 
This holiday will be in effect until th 
Reichsbank’s gold reserves are sulli 
cient to protect the national currenc) 
and economy. German citizens, how 
ever, receive no benefit from this, fo: 
they must pay their debts when legal 
ly due, and any foreign creditor can 
sue defaulting German debtors. 

With a ceremony more royal than 
republican, Prince Philip of Hesse- 
Nassau became governor of the Prus- 
sian state of Hesse. The induction 
of Prince Philip, considered _ the 
brightest star in the monarchist’s hori 
zon in Germany, was by the specia 
order of Nazi Premier Goering. 

Lost to the throne of the Hohenzo! 
lerns forever was Prince Wilhelm, eld 
est son of former Crown Prince Wi! 
helm, when he married the commone! 
Fraulein Dorothea von Salviati, i: 
Bonn. No Hohenzollern may succeed 
to the throne unless he marries a per- 
son of equal rank. 


JAPAN 


Because the textbook of a colleagu: 
was suppressed for being radical th« 
whole law faculty of Kyoto Imperia! 
University resigned. The president of 
the university sympathized with th: 
law professor and refused to carry ou! 
the Education Minister’s order for dis 
missal. A cabinet order ousted him. 

Americans contributed the $4,000,000 
which built the finest and most mod 
ern hospital in the Orient, St. Luke's 
Hospital in Tokio, just dedicated wit! 
churehmen and statesmen present. 
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Europe's Big Four 
Sign Up for 10 Years 
of Peace and Good Will 


Negotiation for a four-power peace 
pact between England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion when the actual 
signing or initialing of the articles 
took place in the office of Premier 
Mussolini at Rome within a half-hour 
after he had made a speech to the 
Italian Senate in which he outlined 
the steps by which the agreement had 
been reached and explained the arti- 
cles of the treaty. 

He said the pact would assure to 
Europe at least 10 years peace and 
that present world problems would 
become easier of solution in ihe new 
atmosphere created by the agreement. 
The way was now paved for the lin- 
ing up of other nations he said, but 
without the cooperation of the United 
States, further progress in this direc- 
tion would be at a standstill. 

Mussolini, who is the “father of the 
four-power pact,” made it clear that 
there was no intention of trying to 
modify existing treaties through the 
medium of the new pact, and pointed 
to the fact that the treaty was not 
directed at any other nation. While 
admitting that it established a sort of 
hierarchy of the nations concerned 
he pointed out the fact that all four 
nations in the agreement have perma- 
nent seats on the League of Nations. 

“I consider today a good day for 
Italy,” the Premier said, “which has 
been born to a new life by the revolu- 
tion of the black shirts.” 

The agreement signed by the four 
nations in brief means that the nations 
concerned will consult together in re- 
gard to all questions relating to them- 
selves. They agree to make every ef- 
fort to insure the success of the dis- 
armament conference. They reserve 
the right to re-examine any or all 
questions pertaining to themselves 
individually but agree to settle such 
questions as rapidly as possible. 

Finally, the pact is to exist for an 





Premier Benito Mussolini, the father of 


Europe’s “big four” peace pact. 


initial period of 10 years. If no na- 
tion has signified its intention of with- 
drawing from the agreement at the 
end of eight years, it is automatically 
continued without further action on 
the part of the nations concerned, 
each of the countries having the right 
to withdraw upon a declaration to that 
effect, giving two years notice. 

The pact is to go into effect imme- 
diately upon its ratification by the 
governments concerned, Premier Mus- 
solini was the first to initial it and 
was followed by the ambassadors in 
the alphabetical order of their coun- 
tries, 

It is the feeling of some of the 
smaller countries that the four powers 
will try to become a sort of super- 
League of Nations and cause trouble 
in Europe. Polish public opinion is 
that the four nations will become 
partners in the league and try to dom- 
inate the other nations. 


BROADCASTING 


The “forgotten music lover,” the av- 
erage man who knows little about 
music but who loves the tuneful works 
of the lesser symphonic composers, 
will receive special consideration in 
the eight Sunday night broadcasts by 
members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra over the Columbia network begin- 
ning July 9. Six different conductors 
will offer programs. 

Singapore, in the Straits Settlements, 
doesn’t have a single broadcasting sta- 
tion, but plans have been completed 
for the construction of a 5,000-watt 
station to be built and operated by a 
company capitalized at $200,000. Own- 
ers of receivers there will have to pay 
an annual license fee of $10. So says 
a report to the Commerce Department 
from Vice Consul R. Allen Hayden. 

If everything goes well the stratos- 
phere balloon leaving the Chicago 
World’s Fair grounds about July 1 will 
carry radio sending and receiving 
equipment. This will enable the strat- 
ospherists to keep constantly in touch 
with those on the ground. The take- 
off from the Windy City, the sights 
at the maximum altitude the balloon 
reaches and the safe return of the big 
ball will likely be broadcast over na- 
tional networks, 

During 1932 more than $13,300,000 
worth of American radio equipment 
was sold abroad. 

Did you hear the speech of King 
George, of England, at the opening of 
the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference at London? You can 
thank the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, if you did. The King originally 
intended to convene the international 
parley at 6 a. m., Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, but a petition by the CBS 
caused him to postpone the opening 
until 3 p. m. (EDST) or 8 p. m. Lon- 
don time. Most of America would 
have been in bed at the earlier hour. 

Radio has its Name O’Howls too. 
Very few dogs actually bark their 
parts in programs. It is usually some 
person taking the “K-9” part. Some 
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performers make a specialty of being 
the dog in the story. And strange to 
say radio’s premier barker is none 
other than Brandley BARKER. Yes, 
that’s his real name, 

Amos and Andy, it was found, are 
liked better by men than women lis- 
teners. What puzzles many is that 
Amos and Andy are still liked by any- 
one. Without a doubt their program 
was a knockout for a time. Every- 
body listened to Amos and Andy. But 
they don’t do it so much now because 
the thing has become so monotonous— 
the same old drawn-out, worked-over, 
over-worked story. 

Personally, we still listen to Amos 
and Andy, because we remember them 
as old friends who have done won- 
ders. But we must admit that so much 
advertising ballyhoo and so many ref- 
erences to bad breath and the like are 
being injected into a supper-time pro- 
gram that it disgusts us. Of course 
we are only speaking for ourselves. 
The great toothpaste and antiseptic 
concern which sponsors the Amos and 
Andy programs certainly knows the 
merchandising game if anybody ever 
did, and they are in a better position 
to judge what brings in the dollars 
than we listeners-in are. 

What with government-aided farm- 
ing, government-controlled industry, 
railroads and the like, they are now 
talking of government-sponsored radio 
programs. At least, such is the pre- 
diction of Radio Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount. He thinks the time may 
come when the government. will 
broadcast educational programs on 
short waves, which may be picked up 
and rebroadcast by any of the small 
and independent stations free of 
charge. 

In some quarters the appointment of 
Judge Edwin L. Davis, of Tennessee, 
who is an outspoken critic of over- 
commercialism in broadcasting, as a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is regarded as a forerunner of 
some form of government regulation 
of radio programs. While the radio 
law is administered by the Radio Com- 
mission, the broad language of the law 
allows the Federal Trade Commission 
to step in in cases of alleged or mis- 
leading advertising in commercial 
programs. 

Five big broadcasting stations, WGN 
and WMAQ of Chicago; WBZ of Bos- 
ton; WBAL of Baltimore, and WHAM 
of Rochester, N. Y., have filed applica- 
tions with the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion asking permission to use the 
maximum power of 50,000 watts. 


re 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Men have died from time to time and 
worms have eaten them, but not for 
love.—As You Like It, Act 4, Scene 1. 

-————__—— ><> —___——_- 


WHAT IF DOCTORS DISAGREE? 


When a Doctor doctors a Doctor, 

In a strictly professional way; 

If the Doctor who doctors the Doctor 
And the Doctor whom the Doctor doctors 
With each other disagree, 

Does the Doctor who doctors the Doctor, 
Or the Doctor the Doctor doctors, 

In the argument, have final say? 



































CURRENT 


EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


Farm boys, 1,500 strong, all mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers of America, 
invade Washington for their annual 
convention. When they visit the White 
House President Roosevelt addresses 
them from the South Portico of the 
Executive Mansion and tells them he 
wants them to bring home to this 
country the basic advantages of rural 
life. 

Eugene Meyer, former governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, is revealed 
as the purchaser 
of the Washing- 
ton Post. He is 
the sole _ stock- 
holder of the new 
Washington Post 
Publishing Co. 
and in an au- 
thorized state- 
ment says it is 
his aim to stead- 
ily improve the 
paper and make 
it better than it 
has been. Mrs. 
Evalyn Walsh McLean, whe tried to 
pawn her Hope diamond and save the 
Post for her sons, announces she will 
start another morning paper in the 
national capital to be known as the 
Enquirer. 

President Roosevelt receives honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws from 
Catholic University of America. 

The President sends to Congress the 
first of his executive orders reorgan- 
izing the government which he esti- 
mates will save about $25,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The Federal Power and Trade Com- 
mission each get a new member when 
President Roosevelt appoints Basil 
Manly, of Washington, to the former 
and Raymond B. Stephens, of New 
Hampshire, to the latter. 

An executive order by the President 
authorizes extensive educational work 
in the Tennessee Valley in connection 
with the Muscle Shoals development. 

President signs home owners loan 
act and appeals to mortgage holders 
for a delay in foreclosures until the 
new refinancing plan is in operation. 
As he was signing this $2,000,000,000 
aid to small homeowners Congress 
passed the industrial recovery-public 
works bill which the President in- 
tends to make the axle on which the 
wheels of prosperity will turn. 


FARMING 


Prices of farm lands in many sec- 
tions of the country are being marked 
up to keep pace with the improvement 
in farm commodity prices. 

Henry Morgenthau, jr., governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, asks 
all county agents to help the Farm 
Loan Commissioner and the Farm 
Credit Administrator put into effect 








Eugene Meyer 


and administer the agricultural pro- 
visions of the Farm Relief Act. 

George N. Peek, farm administrator, 
says every power that is in the farm 
bill will be used to raise farm prices. 

According to a report on world 
trade-barriers in relation to American 
agriculture, prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and sent to 
the Senate by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, world trade-barriers, both 
agricultural and industrial, are having 
distinctly adverse effects upon our 
agriculture. 

Directors of Farmers National Grain 
Corp. demand that government set in 
motion immediately the relief meas- 
ures of the agricultural act. 


R. F. C. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
reduces interest charges one-half of 
one per cent and loosens up a little on 
the dividend requirements on prefer- 
red bank stocks. The interest on all 
loans, except those to railroads and 
closed banks, is now four and a half 
per cent. The railroad rate is five per 
cent while that for closed banks is 
only four. 

Atlee Pomerene, former chairman of 
the R. F. C., says the corporation 
staved off disaster to the United States 
in 1932. 

FOREST ARMY 


The forestry camp quotas are now 
nearly all filled. On July 1 there will 
be approximately 250,000 enrolled in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
limit will be 275,000. 

Robert Fechner, director of the 
emergency forestry corps work, an- 
nounces that competence among mem- 
bers of the corps will be rewarded by 
increases in pay. The fixed cash al- 
lowance of $30 a month can be raised 
to $36 a month for eight per cent of 
the workers and as high as $45 for 
five per cent. 


RADIO 


The executive offices of the Radio 
Corporation of America are moved to 
the 52nd and 53rd floors of the R. C. A. 
building on Rockefeller Plaza. It will 
be next fall before the National Broad- 
casting Co. moves to Radio City. 


SPORTS 


Walter Johnson, veteran speed ar- 
tist of baseball and last year’s man- 
ager of the Washington Senators, be- 
comes manager of the Cleveland In- 
dians, succeeding Roger Peckinpaugh. 

Reviving memories of the Old Ma- 
nassa Mauler, Max Baer, California 
heavyweight, badly batters and de- 
feats Max Schmeling, German heavy- 
weight and former champion of the 
world, by technical knockout in Yan- 
kee Stadium, New York, in the 10th 
round of their 15 round bout. 

Republicans of the House win their 
first battle with the Democrats since 
the November election by trimming 
the followers of the donkey 18-16 in 
the annual charity baseball game at 
Griffith Stadium in Washington. 

Johnny Goodman, 23-year-old ama- 
teur and an insurance salesman, of 
Omaha, Nebr., wins national open golf 


* The Pathfinde, 
championship at the North Shore Go} 


Club in Glenview, Ill. He beat Ralp) 
Guldahl, 21-year-old St. Louis pro. 
fessional, by only one stroke. 


LABOR 


Ohio legislature passes law provid. 
ing minimum wage for women an 
children in the state’s industries. 

Knoxville, Tenn., and vicinity 
being pestered with a lot of transiey)|; 
seeking jobs on the new Muscle Shoa|; 
development project. Practically 
the work, according to announce 
plans, will be done by Tennessee \ 
ley folks. 

Washington plasterers are still fi: 
ing for $14 a day on government bui!« 
ings while the wage scale elsewher 
is almost universally $10 a day. 

A survey reveals that jobs for Jun 
graduates from our colleges are less 
scarce this summer than for the past 
three years. 


TAXES 


District of Columbia tax rate o: 
real estate is reduced from $1.70 t 
$1.50 for each $100 of assessed valu 

Guy T. Helvering, new commission 
er of internal revenue, announces 
that his bureau is and will continu 
making exhaustive investigations 
cases in which persons paying income 
taxes have claimed losses due to stock 
transactions. Many taxpayers, he says 
are filing amended tax returns be- 
cause they made such deductions in 
their regular returns. 


PEOPLE 


America’s new Ambassador to Ger 
many is William E. Dodd, 63, of Chi- 
cago, university professor and author 
of numerous works on American his- 
tory. Among others to receive ambas 
sadorships and other important pres 
idential appointments are John Cuda- 
hy, of Milwaukee, Ambassador to Po- 
land; Francis White, of Maryland, 
Minister to Czechoslovakia; A. Mans 
field Oswley, of Dallas, as minister t: 
Rumania; Robert P. Skinner, of Ohi: 
ambassador to Turkey; C. B. Merri 
man, of Kansas, and J. J. Blaine of 
Wisconsin, new members of the board 
of directors of the R. F. C., and W 
Frank Kersons, of Washington, direc- 
tor of new U. S. Employment Servic: 

Miss Ruth Goodins, of Ft. Worth, 
Tex., adds her denial to that of Elliot! 
Roosevelt, son of 
the President, thai 
they plan to marr) 
after his contem- 
plated Nevada 4d! 


the former Eliza 
beth Donner, 0! 
Philadelphia, 0 
grounds of incon 
patibility. 
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Foote Sellers b: 
comes command 
Elliott Roosevelt in chief of 1! 


United States Nav) 
succeeding Admiral Richard H. Leigh 


The transfer ceremonies were stage\ 


at San Pedro, Cal., and for the firs! 
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of Admirals Sellers, Leigh and C. P. 
Snyder. 

Paris’s most beautiful, Jacqueline 
Doret, 18 and blond, arrives in this 
country to try her luck in Hollywood 
pictures. 

Senator Huey P. Long, the “King- 
fish” of Louisiana, in replying to a 
magazine article admits in the Senate 
that he is broke. The article claimed 
he had a $40,000 
house without any 
mortgage on it, but 
the Senator said 
he still has the 
$40,000 house and 
it has a $40,000 
mortgage on it. 
Denying that he 
had a $100,000 life 
insurance policy 
wholly paid up, as 
stated in the ar- 
ticle, the Kingfish 
said: “Before I 
came to the United States Senate I had 
a $65,000 life insurance policy. Now I 
can tell you I have borrowed every last 
nickel that I can borrow on that 
policy. And I understand Morgan con- 
trols all the insurance companies.” 

Hugh S. Johnson, administrator of 
the industrial recovery act, claims mil- 
lions of workers will benefit by the 
legislation through higher wages. 

Mrs. Paul S. Achilles is elected pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
University Women. 

Assistant Secretary of War Harry 
H. Woodring and Miss Helen Coolidge, 
daughter of Senator and Mrs. Marcus 
Coolidge are to be married July 25 at 
the bride’s home in Fitchburg, Mass. 


PROHIBITION 


Massachusetts becomes 11th con- 
secutive state favoring repeal by a 
5-to-1 landslide for the wets. 

Texas will vote on the repeal reso- 
lution August 26. 

Treasury officials say the country’s 
medicinal whisky stock is getting low 
and consider increasing production by 
licensed distilleries. 

Alabama drys are planning house- 
to-house campaigns before the voters 
register their preference on July 18. 

Testifying before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Maj. A. V. Dal- 
rymple, prohibition administrator, op- 
poses repeal of the 18th amendment 
but urges legalization of naturally fer- 
mented wines of 11 to 12 per cent 
alcohol. 

In special election on July 11 Okla- 
homa will decide whether to legalize 
3.2 per cent beer in that state. 


GENERAL 


Famous Army and Navy Club of 
America, numbering among its hon- 
orary membership such distinguished 
persons as President Roosevelt, Gen- 
eral Pershing and others, files volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever again 
invades the East with eight cases and 
one death reported at Mt. Airy, Md., 
one case in Washington and several in 
other sections of Maryland. 

The first concrete is poured in 
Boulder Dam which will be added to 


Senator Long 








until it rises to a height of 730 feet 
and a width of 1,180 feet. It is figured 
that two years will be required to pour 
the 5,500,000 barrels of cement. 

Because Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins said the South was an open 
market for shoes the people of Sylva, 
N. C., are forming a Frances Perkins 
Barefoot Club for adults. The presi- 
dent of the club is John Hastings, a 
Sylva big business man. 

A survey by the Division of Research 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
shows that real estate foreclosures in 
this country have declined sharply 
Since the beginning of the year. 

Many folks who thought they had 
lost everything in the stock market 
crash but who held on to their paper 
have or will realize something on their 
investment. Since March 4 all stock 
values have gained over $12,773,000,- 
000. The repeated rises in May alone 
added $5,658,000,000. 

Reports continuing to come from the 
World’s Fair at Chicago say that dol- 
lars are plentiful and that cash regis- 
ters are ringing. Hotels, railroads, 
stores and restaurants of the Windy 
City claim the fair has increased their 
business almost 100 per cent. 

Sad to relate suicides are increasing. 
Statistics show that there were 23,000 
self-homicides in the U. S. last year. 

Eleven persons are killed and many 
severely injured when an explosion 
wrecks the Atlantic Pyroxylin Waste 
Co. plant at North Arlington, N. J. The 
blast threw burning pieces of cellu- 
loid into the air which set fire to sev- 
eral near-by homes. 

Census Bureau reports the birth rate 
at the lowest level on record with 
prospects for a greatly accelerated de- 
cline for the rest of the year. In 1932 
it was less than 18 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, but is too low now to maintain 
the population at its present level. 

According to the Christian Herald’s 
annual report of church statistics the 
depression has caused people to go 
back to church. During 1932 church- 
es and religious bodies gained more 
than 929,250 new members 13 years of 
age or over, representing one of the 
largest annual gains ever recorded and 
bringing the total church membership 
to 50,037,000. 

National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission approves purchases of forest 
land by the federal government total- 
ing 443,908.78 acres at an average of 
$1.70 an acre. 


COURTS 


Alabama brings equity suit in United 
States Supreme Court at Chicago 
against many states, charging discrimi- 
nation against her convict-made goods. 
The states named in the suit are Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington 
and Wisconsin. 

Al Capone’s plea for freedom from 
the Atlanta penitenitary on habeas 
corpus is denied by the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans. 

Judge Walter H. Evans, in U. S. 
Customs Court at New York, holds 
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that the special tariff provision in the 
revenue act of 1932 is in violation of 
most-favored nation treaties. 

Illinois Supreme Court orders that 
state to furnish the money necessary 
for the Chicago Sanitary District to 
complete its sewage disposal plant by 
Dec. 31, 1938. 

BANKING 

The Senate Banking Committee is 
not going to end its investigation of 
the country’s private banking affairs 
with the revelations in great House of 
Morgan. It is going right ahead with 
inquiries into other big houses, includ- 
ing Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Dillon, 
Read & Co. 

More than 500 delegates of National 
Depositors Committee meet in Wash- 
ington and demand governmental ac- 
tion to release their money tied up in 
the closed banks of the country. 

Congress finally passes the Glass- 
Steagall Bank Reform bill, providing 
deposit insurance. 


AVIATION 


As Lieut. Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley, 
only surviving officer of the Akron, is 
ordered to. sea 
duty aboard the 
light cruiser U. S. 
S. Cincinnati, the 
Congressional 
Committee investi- 
gating the Akron 
disaster recom- 
mends to the Navy 
construction of 
another ship of the 
Akron type. 

Ten persons, 
seven of them 
sight-seeing pas- 
sengers from the 
World’s Fair, are 
killed when a big amphibian crashes 
in flames near Glenview, III. 

The Navy’s new dirigible Macon goes 
on test flight from Akron, Ohio, to 
Chicago so World’s Fair visitors can 
get a glimpse of the big ship. 


GOVERNMENT 


Justice Department has list of 10,000 
names of gold hoarders who have ap- 
proximately $34,650,000 of the precious 
metal. More than $29,000,000 is held 
by 5,500 individuals. 

Secretary of War Dern informs the 
commanders of the nine corps areas 
that citizens military training camps 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
camps will be held as usual. 


DEATHS 
Dr. Henry Rowland, 59, physician, 
soldier and author, at Mt. Alto hospital 
in Washington. 
Mrs. Susa Young Gates, 77, the first 
of Brigham Young’s 56 children, at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Here is the man every farmer in the 
country will likely learn to love or 
hate during the next four years. He 
is George N. Peek, administrator of 
the agricultural 
adjustment act, 
who is putting the 
provisions of the 
farm relief bill 
into execution un- 
der the supervi- 
sion of Secretary 
Wallace and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 
Mr. Peek declares 
the sole aim of the 
act is to raise farm 
prices to a point 
where they will 
purchase as much 
as before the war. 
It is not to do something for the farm- 
ers, he says, but to enable them to do 
something for themselves. As a former 
president of a plow manufacturing 
company he has been vitally interest- 
ed in farm conditions for years. He 
hails from Moline, Ill, and besides 
writing numerous pamphlets and ar- 
ticles on the national agricultural 
policy, he was the first president of 
the American Council of Agriculture. 

Jackie Cooper, child star of “Skippy” 
and “The Champ,” will get $52,000 for 
40 weeks work during the year. The 
contract was signed by his mother, 
Mrs. Mabel Cooper Bigelow, recently 
remarried, after approval by the Su- 
perior Court of Los Angeles. Parents 
of child actors cannot do as they 
please with the money, all expendi- 
tures having to be approved by the 
court, the remainder being placed in 
trust until the child is of age. Jackie’s 
new contract calls for $49,500 more 
than he received three years ago. 

Believe it or not, a woman shapes 
the destinies of our future generals 
and admirals. She is Miss Octavia 
Hall, head of the West Point-Annapolis 
Coaching School at Columbus, Mo. 
The school was founded by her father, 
former Rep. U. S. Hall. Since the 
school was founded in 1918 Miss Hall 
has been on the faculty as a teacher 
of mathematics, and her experience, 
she thinks, will enable her to carry on 
her father’s work. But she doesn’t 
have to instruct the admirals and gen- 
erals in the rudiments of “right face,” 
“squads right” or “right shoulder 
arms.” No military instruction inter- 
feres with the school’s coaching in 
English, history, physics and mathe- 
matics, the four subjects candidates 
for West Point and Annapolis have to 
be familiar with. 

Raymond Moley, former professor 
at Columbia university, and now as- 
sistant secretary of state, is the father 
of eight-year-old twin sons who are 
identical to look at, but who are direct 
opposites in disposition. Raymond, 
jr., likes cowboys and horses and other 
things that most boys like. Malcolm 
likes to write, and his descriptions of 
sunsets, trees and flowers are said to 











George Peek 


be exceptional for a boy of his age. The 
father expects to send them both to 
his Alma Mater in a few years, where 
Raymond, jr., will probably make the 
football team while Malcolm edits the 
college paper. 

Emma Redell returned to Washing- 
ton after an absence of 11 years to 
sing at a concert given in honor of 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt. When she left 
to study singing in New York and 
Europe she vowed she would not re- 
turn until she reached the top, and 
after a triumphant tour of European 
opera houses she has kept her promise. 

Ethelyn Holt, the “Camel ad” girl 
and long the favorite model of James 
Montgomery Flagg, refused a career in 
motion pictures because she wants to 
remain With her husband. Miss Holt 
is the best-known and highest-paid of 
New York models, and stores bid for 
her services to display their clothes. 

Secretary of the Treasury Woodin, 
who is almost as well known for his 
musical compositions, says the United 
States needs more music to bolster na- 
tional courage. 

Not only is Pennsylvania investigat- 
ing the sweatshop conditions in that 
state, but the U. S. Labor Department 
is planning a thorough probe into the 
labor situation in both Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. One of those help- 
ing to expose the sweatshop conditions 
in the Scranton factories where men’s 
and women’s clothes are made was 
Elizabeth Lynett. She took an as- 
sumed name and worked in these fac- 
tories for $1.58 a week. To get $5 a 


week the girls had to be real experts, — 


and even at that they had to work one 
week for nothing to get the $1.58-a- 
week job. Miss Lynett’s story ap- 
peared in her father’s Scranton Times. 

Ben B. Lindsey, former judge of 
Denver’s juvenile court, loses appeal 
for reinstatement in the bar of Colo- 
rado. The state supreme court rules 
that Lindsey could not be reinstated 
until he apologized for statements con- 
cerning the court, made after his dis- 
barment. Lindsey indicates he will 
never apologize. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins received 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Goucher college. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson is slated 
to be the czar of industry when the 
administration’s industry-control bill 
goes into effect. Gen. Johnson is a 
graduate of West 
Point and served as 
an officer in the 
regular army from 
1903 to 1919, rising 
to his present rank, 
which he still holds 
in the reserve. He 
was the originator 
of the plan for the 
selective draft in 
1917, and was in 
charge of its rules 
and policies. He 
was also a member 
of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and was chief of the Pur- 
chase and Supply division. He was 
born at Ft. Scott, Kan., in 1882 and 
married the daughter of his Colonel 





Gen. Johnson 
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in 1904. They have one son. He is) 
much of a joiner, belonging to on 
his college fraternity, and he gives } 
religion as Protestant. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





One thing this country has and tha: 
is some good story tellers. Our An 
nias Club has hundreds of contributo: 
each day and they are all so good 
have a hard time selecting which ji; 
the most interesting. We hope we « 
a good job of selecting and that thes: 
interesting bits of the imagination ar 
enjoyed by all. E. W. Petty, of Till! 
mook, Ore., makes the column thi 
week, but it’s no petty story. 

Many years ago, he writes, there w: 
an old man who blew out on the Pa 
cific coast. He claimed to be the grea 
uncle of Paul Bunyan and had helped 
that worthy gentleman when he log- 
ged off the Dakotas and left the lan: 
as open prairies. He brought with 
him a “he-cow” which he called Beck 

Now Beck was an offspring of Paul’s 
blue ox. This old fellow, whom w: 
will call Dad, purchased a piece of 
land and started to clear it for a dair) 
ranch. He bought a dozen doubi 
bitted axes and hung each on a piec: 
of two inch rope. He worked so fast 
that when an axe was hot he would 
throw it into the river which bordered 
his land. He hired half a dozen boys 
to fetch the axes back to him. 

The river got so hot that the salmon 
crawled out on the bank looking for 
the tin cans to be canned in. Ranchers 
along the river seeing the water hot 
began killing their hogs and scalding 
them in the river. 

The game wardens, seeing the con- 
dition of things, came out, pinched 
Dad and threw him into jail. They kept 
Dad canned up for about six months 
trying to find something to fine him 
for; but finding that he was brok: 
they let him go. 

Dad hot-footed it back to his ranch 
to look after Beck. Now Beck hadn’t 
been idle while Dad was gone. Beck 
had been making love to a flying squir- 
rel and the result was a half dozen 
“bossies” — half cow, half squirre! 
These “bossies” could fly up on th« 
tops of the spruce and hemlock trees 
and graze. Dad saw he had the world 
with a down hill haul so he made Beck 
and himself some sky-hooks so the) 
could fly with the squirrel-bossies. 

Times were prosperous for Dad, for 
butter fat was a good price. To pass 
away his time he played poker with 
the ravens, who got most of his dough 
Then the depression came and th« 
price of butter fat dropped to nothing 
and the county put red hats on th 
unemployed and sent them out in th« 
woods to run with the woodpeckers. 

This was too much for poor old Dad 
so he put the sky-hooks on Beck, hung 
his belongings on his horns, called th« 
flying-bossies and left for the moon. 

The other day a fellow tuned in on 
the moon and heard from Dad. H¢« 
said times were fine up there, but h« 
wished he had some tadpoles for h« 
wanted to start a frog ranch. 
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Great Ingenuity Used 
in Making Big Models 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
at the Chicago fair is a group of 
models of the leading cities of the 
country. These models, which are 15 
or 20 feet in size, are constructed with 
such faithfulness of detail that a per- 
son can get a very good idea of the 
city which is represented. 

The model of Washington, D. C., is 
perhaps the most striking of all, owing 
to the familiar government buildings, 
the Capitol, the Washington monu- 
ment etc. You might think you were 
looking on the real city, until you lift- 
ed the whole Capitol building off its 
base and saw that the space was 
empty and that there were no Sena- 
tors or Representatives arguing away. 

These models of cities are made of 
such a size that a person can walk 
through the widest streets—but of 
course this isn’t allowed to the public. 
In fact a man’s foot just about fills the 
street, from curb to curb. 

These wonderful models of cities 
were made by the same young men 
who have been doing such marvelous 
work in building the life-size working 
models of great prehistoric animals, 
now being seen in some of the 
movies. These men are George H. 
Messmore and Joseph Damon. They 
have a factory in New York and for 
years they have been perfecting meth- 
ods of reproducing huge animals with 
every appearance of being alive. 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, the New 
York Natural History Museum expert, 
who has headed many scientific expe- 
ditions and has unearthed the remains 
of many prehistoric monsters, declares 
that the models are really very true to 


life. He believes that in the future 
such models will be exhibited for edu- 
cational purposes, so as to give people 
an idea of how things were on earth 
a few thousand or million years ago. 

At the Chicago fair there is also to 
be one of these exhibitions, housed in 
a special building and called “The 
World a Million Years Ago.” Each one 
of the models of the monsters is a 
huge work in itself, for it is impossible 
to stamp such creations out by the 
thousand as autos are made. For in- 
stance there is the Giant Ground Sloth, 
which is about nine feet high and 
which not only sways its body about 
and breathes like a natural animal but 
makes a bellowing sound that is 
enough to give any average person the 
double jitters. 

The first step in making the giant 
ground sloth for example was to make 
accurate drawings, from _ various 
angles, showing the true shape of the 
great creature. Next, a sculptor made 
a framework or skeleton of the beast 
and on this produced a clay statue. 

When this clay image was hard, it 
was covered with a thick coating of 
plaster of paris. When this plaster in 
turn was hardened, it was split along 
the middle and removed from the 
clay model in two halves. These half 
sections were then used as molds in 
which papier mache (paper pulp 
moisted with gluey water) was grad- 
ually placed, a little at a time. 

When this process was completed, 
the whole thing was placed in an oven 
and baked until the papier mache be- 
came hard, and still it remained flex- 
ible. This papier mache model was 
exactly like the original clay model 
except that it was only a thin shell, 
which is then divided into sections. 

Other skilled workers then got busy 
on the mechanical “insides” of the 





This is the Century of Progress Exposition’s replica of Ft. Dearborn, one of Chicago’s 


historical monuments. 


Near this site a century ago stood the original Ft. Dearborn. 


In the picture from left to right are the officers’ barracks, the blockhouse, the powder 


magazine, soldiers’ barracks, and on either side the corners of two other barracks. 













Sketch showing the very interesting “in- 
nards”’ of the extinct ground sloth. 


critter. These were the most difficult 
of all to make, Hinge joints had to be 
made for the various ankles, knees, 
neck, shoulders, etc. In order to make 
the head move in a lifelike manner it 
was operated by a motor. The jaws 
were also mounted with special joints 
which allowed a natural movement. 

Electric motors of course are used 
to furnish the power for the great 
beast, but all the mechanism is con- 
cealed inside of the model and hence 
it is a great mystery unless you know 
the secret. A piston which is worked 
by the motor causes the chest of the 
animal to move slowly back and forth, 
just as if it was breathing. 

The voice of the beast is probably 
the most startling novelty of all. It 
comes right out of its huge mouth, and 
is tuned to suit the movements of the 
lower jaw. The sounds are made by 
an ordinary phonograph record, spe- 
cially constructed, of steel. When the 
mouth starts to open, the beast emits a 
low growling sound. As the mouth 
continues to open, the sound grows 
louder, and finally it reaches a terrific 
bellow which could only be classed 
with the noises a darkey boy might be 
supposed to hear when running by a 
graveyard at midnight. Any young- 
ster—or in fact anybody at all—who 
doesn’t get the worth of his money 
when seeing this prehistoric animal 
and hearing it roar must be expecting 
a good deal. 

The ground sloth is now extinct on 
this planet, but scientists know pretty 
well how he was made. The model 
was covered over with the hides taken 
from several Russian horses whose 
long hair is believed to resemble quite 
closely the hairy mat with which the 
ground sloth was covered. Glass balls 
were used for eyes, the fangs of the 
jaw and the claws of the paws were 
fashioned from pieces of very hard 
wood, the mouth was lined with red 
sponge rubber and the tongue was 
made of the same lifelike material. 

A number of other prehistoric mon- 
sters are also included in the exhib't 
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EDITORIAL 


Now that greenbacks are coming 
into style again, this ought to make the 
bullfrog market jump. 








A good example of the small busi- 
ness that big business often is guilty 
of is furnished by one of the foremost 
manufacturing concerns of the coun- 
try—whose officers draw huge rake- 
offs—which limits its employees to 
one pencil a year and makes them buy 
pencils out of their own pocket if 
they use more! 

g 


This would be a grand time to make 
a lot of money by buying stocks and 
things—if you knew what to buy, if 
you knew when to buy, if you knew 
when to sell, if you had nothing to do 
but watch the stock market—and fi- 


nally IF you had the money. 


WHAT’S A QUARTER-INCH? 
ot pe of the most serious mistakes 

our “great minds” have made in 
the period of the boom and the de- 
pression was that they placed too 
great a dependence on figures. Busi- 
ness concerns organized great “re- 
search departments” which investigat- 
ed everything under the sun. The 
results were tabulated up and down, 
crosswise and criss-cross. 

Every city was mapped, and the 
different sections of each city were 
shown in different colors—each color 
standing for a different type of inhabi- 
tants. The sections in which the rich 
lived were colored yellow and labeled 
“gilt-edged”; those where the people 
of average means lived were colored 
blue and labeled “medium’’—and those 
where the workers and the poorer 
classes lived were colored black and 
labeled “N. G.” Other “surveys” have 
been made which show, or purport to 
show, that certain of our states are 
also “gilt-edged,”’ while others are 
> 

We protest against such classifica- 
tions of the human family for the sake 
of the “almighty dollar.” Is human 
character to be counted in the scales 
of commercialism as worth nothing? 
Are sales of merchandise the first and 
only object of life? Are people to be 
bunched together and classified as 
“O. K.” or “N. G.” according to what 
part of a city or what state they live 
in? Are large bodies of Americans to 
be heralded as being so worthless that 
they do not have to be considered in 
the commercial equation except as 
“hewers of wood and drawers of 
water?” 

Mathematics are all right—in their 
place. There is a legitimate use for 
statistics—applied in a human way 
and for human purposes. But when 


figures are distorted and played up in 
order to serve sordid purposes, this 
is wrong. 

You can’t measure everything in the 
world by percentages. 
very easily be made to lie. 


Figures can 
If you try 


to reduce everything to mathematics 
you are going to lose sight of the true 
goals in life. An inch would be very 
important if it was added to the end 
of your nose—but in some other con- 
nection it might not be worth bother- 
ing about. 

Even a quarter of an inch may be 
very important—as the Cincinnati En- 
quirer recently discovered. That fa- 
mous old newspaper had ordered a 
carload of paper from Canada. Gen- 
erally they use wide rolls, but on ac- 
count of the depression the size of 
their paper was cut down. This re- 
quired them to use some rolls only 
15% inches wide. 

Paper of this type, for newspaper 
purposes, comes in duty free. But 
you can imagine how the Enquirer was 
surprised when Uncle Sam said a duty 
must be paid on this shipment. The 
law says that rolls less than 16 inches 
wide shall pay duty. No newspaper 
publisher knew anything about this 
little joker in the law, but there it is 
and it could not be got around. 

It was only a matter of a quarter 
of an inch—but that quarter-inch was 
decisive. 

Now, if you are certain that the fig- 
ures which you are counting on have 
an essential bearing, then it is right 
to rely on them. But don’t forget 
that much depends on the way the 
figures are applied. And try to put a 
little of the human element into your 
figuring. This is the element that the 
big business men have utterly ignored. 
They believed that the human family 
could be placed in different pigeon- 
holes and disposed of to suit their own 
sordid purposes—but they are begin- 
ning to learn that their system was 
all wet. 

q 


Tom Mix should have paid that sur- 
geon’s bill of $10,000 for taking his 
appendix out two years ago. Think 
what wonderful publicity it would 
have given him. Instead, he fought the 
charge. Tom said the operation wasn’t 
worth over $300. We never thought 
Tom would rate himself so low as that. 
If he wanted a bargain operation why 
didn’t he order one by mail. 


gq 
You wouldn’t think a pickpocket 
would pick the United States Treasury 
as a place to pick pockets in. Yet 
Frederick Madison, of Royal Oaks, 
Mich., when visiting that building the 
other day, found, when it was too late, 
that he had been relieved of $221 
which he carried in his hip pocket. 
© 


ALL ABOUT PROPAGANDA 

ROF. F. E. LUMLEY, of Ohio uni- 

versity, has just issued a book 
warning against the evils of propagan- 
da. However, he thinks the interest- 
ed parties who are behind various 
schemes will in most cases fail of put- 
ting their scheme over, on account of 
the “negativistic defensive reactions” 
of the public. 

We have come to the same conclu- 
sion ourselves—but we never could 
have put it in such beautiful language. 

As a matter of fact, the bad propa- 
gandists often do a lot of damage be- 
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fore they are detected and exposed 
But just as soon as you try to di: 
tinguish between what is legitimai 
and what is wrong in putting thing, 
over on other people you get into ver 
deep water. That seems to be just wh 
has happened to Professor Lumley. 
Remember, Professor—what is pro} 
er goose may not be proper gander. 


q 
IT COSTS $97.50 


ANY inquirers want to know hoy 

much it would cost a person fo: 
entrance fees to see all the sights and 
side-shows and do all the stunts at 
the Chicago fair. Well, we instructed 
Uncle Eli to count it up and he say: 
it comes to $97.50. 

Of course this doesn’t include an 
eats or drinks or suchlike, or the pur 
chase of any souvenirs made in Japan 
or other articles. A visitor doesn’ 
have to take in everything; in fact 
it would kill him if he tried it. S 
don’t let the $97.50 scare you away. 

Go to the fair if you can possibl) 
make it. It’s a good way to spend 
some money and time. The invest 
ment sharks and other schemers wil! 
never be able to rob you of the rich 
memories you will have for the res! 
of your life. 

People need new inspiration at this 
period more than at any other tim: 
in the history of the race, and th« 
Chicago fair is a truly inspiring show 
which far surpasses anything of the 
sort ever done before. 

Railroads and bus lines are already 
offering excursion rates from al! 
points on a much reduced basis. Thes« 
rates will undoubtedly be lowered 
later in the season—for Chicago has 
spent millions of money on her show 
and she has just got to have the 
visitors. 

A Pathfinder subscriber —C. Wil- 
liams—living at Vineland, N. J., sends 
us an advertisement of excursions to 
Chicago with “fares as low as $29.75 
round trip”—for a 10-day limit—and 
all the way down to only $12.50 for 
over-Sunday excursions, with one day 
in Chicago. Mr. Williams points out 
that the different competing railroads 
are all offering these same rates, al- 
though the distances are not the same, 
and he thinks this shows that the 
roads have an understanding with one 
another. (Oh, dear, you don’t think 
that can be true, do you?) 

Mr. Williams pleads the case of mul- 
titudes of people who are anxious to 
go to the fair but who are compelled 
to figure on the very cheapest way. He 
says that he could take his family in 
his old auto and make the round trip 
to Chi and pay for gas, oil and staying 
in tourist homes at night, and still 
come within a total of $25. Then he 
could stay as long as they wanted to. 
Thus he shows that an entire family 
can make the trip this way for less 
than the railroads charge for just one 
person on a 10-day ticket. 

So he concludes that unless the rail- 
roads see the light and give the people 
more reductions he guesses “John D 
is going to get the lion’s share of this 
world’s fare business”—in the shape of 
gas and oil sales and dividends. 
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“MARKETING 


Combined statistics prove that in- 
dustry and business as a whole have 
taken a definite step upward. The 
iowest point of the depression, accord- 
ing to the figures, was July 1 of last 
year. The first step out of the Valley 
of Despair was made last fall. Then 
the “index figure” sagged steadily till 
the spring of this year. Since then it 
has continued to ascend. This state- 
ment does not refer to any individual 
industry or business but is based on a 
summary of many totals. The farm- 
ing industry for instance reached 
lower depths this past spring than it 
ever reached before. Industry and 
business in general didn’t go so low— 
that was where the injustice came in. 

Different branches of industry are 
naturally affected differently by a 
boom. The steel industry sank lower 
than farming did (namely it was down 
to only 13 per cent in March 1933) 
and it has made the biggest jump of all 
—being up to 47 per cent in June. The 
steel industry must be making profits 
with about half its capacity now going. 

The auto industry is just on the 
point of shifting over into the profit 
class. Railroads are still running be- 
hind, as a whole but there is a mild 
boom in the railroad business, as 
freight loadings (on which they make 
their profits) are now above the same 
time last year for the fourth week. 
Moody’s index, based on car loadings, 
electrical consumption and steel pro- 
duction, shows business now 67 per 
cent, against about 50 per cent at the 
lowest point in the depression. 

Wheat and other grains are still on 
the rise. Wheat and oats especially 
have gone up as the result of reports 
of damage to the crops by the torrid 
weather. Wheat is selling for more 
than at any time before since May 
1930. Government estimate puts win- 
ter wheat crop at 341,000,000 bushels 

which is a big reduction from last 
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“Getting a Toehold” 


year. Condition of apple crop is given 
as 72 per cent—which is also a great 
improvement over last year. Peaches 
and pears also are in better condition 
than last year—which of course means 
more products to be disposed of. 

Government income is picking up 
and expenses being curtailed, so this 
is one leak stopped. Postal receipts 
are running 19 per cent above same 
time last year—and this is regarded 
as one of the most satisfactory in- 
dexes of conditions that we have. 

Newspaper advertising is still about 
40 per cent below the same time last 
year—but indications are that it will 
improve as business improves. A. & P. 
sales for four weeks show drop of 15 
per cent from same time last year. 
This means sales as measured in dol- 
lars; as prices were lower this year 
than last year, the volume of goods 
handled may have been equal to last 
year, and this is what counts most. 

The general optimism is reflected of 
course in the stock market more than 
anywhere else. The Wall Street stock 
exchange reports the biggest single 
sale on record. This was a block of 
85,000 shares of Commonwealth & 
Southern. This meant nice business 
for all those who enjoy rake-offs on 
the Wall Street shuffleboard. First, 
those who engineered the deal made a 
profit of $21,500 (at least on paper). 
The brokers who carried it out took 
$6,375 as their commission, the New 
York state treasury got $2,550 and your 
old Unc Sam came in for $3,400. 

Wall Street is all “bullish” at pres- 
ent. The bulls always play things for 
all they are worth. They shut their 
eyes to all obstacles and make a mad 
dash for their object—which is to 
make money. There are some un- 
favorable aspects to the present con- 
dition, but optimism is the ruling force. 
If a shoe dealer in Maine reports an 
increased demand for shoes, the stock 
gamblers use that little item to boost 
all stocks—not only the stocks of all 
concerns which benefit by the shoe 
trade, but all other business also. 

The rayon companies are reporting 
rising profits, and this helps to boost 
rayon shares. The paint and varnish 
concerns say their sales are increasing 
rapidly, and this helps. Electric re- 
frigerators are in such demand thai 
in some cases the factories are work- 
ing full time, three shifts to the 24 
hours, and with more orders than can 
be filled at that. This means in turn 
that the consumption of electric juice 
is showing increases—and this means 
more employment for the workers. 
The government has recently invited 
a loan of nearly a billion dollars, to 
carry on the relief programs, and this 
amount was “oversubscribed” several 
times over. This shows that the pub- 
lic have money to back Sam in his 
“new deal” program. Most of this 
money is to draw less than three per 
cent interest a year—which also 
proves that the money lenders are 
not able to exact as big tributes as be- 
fore. Accordingly Sam is passing the 
benefit of the reduced rates on to the 
people, by cutting the interest rates on 
R. F. C. and similar loans. 
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VERIFICATION! Thirty-seven 


million users of Ex-Lax yearly! That 
certainly is verification of the fact that 
Ex-Lax is America’s favorite laxative. 

Eating Ex-Lax is just like eating 
delicious chocolate! It’s safe, gentle, 
effective — for every age. 

When Nature forgets—remember 
Ex-Lax! 

At all drug stores, 10c and 25c. 


with 


4a 4a 
regular 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Keep 











CAPITAL CHAT 


They tell us that one of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s most prized pieces of jewelry is 
a small gold watch her distinguished 
husband gave her as a wedding gift. 
It is the kind that dangles from a 
fancy pin on the First Lady’s dress 
front directly over her heart. Some 
30 years ago these little pin-on watches 
were all the go. We know a number 
of ladies who still possess theirs but 
they will not wear them because they 
are out of style. Not so Mrs. Roose- 
velt, however. She wears hers fre- 
quently because we have observed it 
on several occasions, The pin which 
holds the watch on is studded with 
diamonds while the watch is engraved 
with her initials set in diamonds. 

Some of our inquisitive readers have 
asked us what the President’s hobbies 
are. Besides swimming and yachting 
he is a great stamp collector. He has 
been collecting since he was eight 
years old and, of course, has several 
albums full. In fact his collection is 
said to contain approximately 25,000 
stamps, all of which he has with him 
at the White House where he can 
paste in new ones and enjoy leafing 
through the albums as a sort of recrea- 
tion from office cares. The President 
specializes in the issues of Hongkong, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo and the Virgin 
Islands. 

On the White House lawns are sev- 
eral fish ponds and some lily ponds. 
When workmen recently cleaned out a 
lily pond they discovered a 14-inch 
carp swimming contentedly about in 
those waters. How it got there no-one 
knows. Now Mr. Carp is an attraction 
in one of the regular fish ponds. 

Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd., did much 





for Washington and Washingtonians 
during his seven years as director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks. He 
now goes back to regular army duty, 
to be succeeded by Col, James A. 
Woodruff. 

How would you like to operate the 
controls of a trolley car for 50 long 
years? James T. Roland, 73, veteran 
motorman of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co., has been doing it prac- 
tically every day for all those years. 
He figures he has gone approximately 
1,350,000 miles which is better than 
50 trips around the world. 

Washington, too, is having its back- 
to-the-farm movement. The Council 
of Social Agencies and the District 
Committee on Unemployment have ob- 
tained the use of a number of farms 
in the vicinity of the capital and placed 
unemployed families on them. 

Secretary of the Senate Edwin A. 
Halsey and his assistant, James D. 
Preston, Senate librarian, are having 
the time of their lives hunting up old 
Senate papers and having them re- 
stored for future generations to gaze 
upon. In recent radio talks these two 
veteran employees of the Senate told 
of their work with these priceless 
documents, Col. Halsey explained that 
the documents are papers that date 
from the initial session of the First 
Congress ef the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of 1789. 

Where are these documents kept? 
High up in the attic recesses of the 
Senate side of the Capitol. We have 
never been up there, but the Senate 
librarian says there is a huge cage of 
heavy steel wire. Inside, may be seen 
row after row of filing cases, reaching 
some 12 feet up to the ceiling. The 
door on this cage is always locked and 
the key carefully guarded. 

But these papers are more than just 
the records of the Senate. According 








More than 10,000,000 documents, the official records of the House of Representatives, 
are kept in these filing cases. 
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to Mr. Preston they constitute a vit.) 
colorful and fascinating story of oy; 
nation’s birth, expansion and deve}, 
ment. The accompanying pictur, 
shows the document room on 
House side of the Capitol, which 
similar to that on the Senate side 

Despite the fact that they have } 
given the privilege of parking 1! 
cars anywhere in the District of | 
lumbia they may desire, so long 
they do not park across an import 
street and block traffic, Congress: 
are still yelling for more spac 
which to park their cars. Their ¢ 
plaints of having to park blocks f; 
their destination and walk caused k 
Loring Black, of New York, to s 
gest the construction of undergrou 
garages under the city’s many pa 
and triangles. 

Realizing that being a safe drive 
consists of something more thai 
knowledge of traffic regulations 
the mechanical ability to make 
automobile do one’s bidding, Tr: 
Director William A. Van Duzer 
Washington is endeavoring to de) 
a method of discovering mental qui 
in applicants for drivers’ licenses. 
is having Prof, F. A. Moss of Georg 
Washington university compile a qu 
tionnaire for testing applicants. H 
is a sample of what new drivers n 
be up against when they apply 
permits: 

When a fire engine is approaching 
what would you do? 

1. Follow the engine to see if voi 
can help? 

2. Precede the engine, clearing 
way for it? 

3. Turn off at the next intersection 

4, Pull over to the curb until th 
engine passes? 

Or something like this, which ma 
lead to argument: 

The chief reason for not parking 
abreast is: 

To avoid congestion in the center of 
the street. 

To allow the cars parked at the cur) 
to be driven away. 

To allow pedestrians a clear view of 
the street to avoid being hit. 

To make business for those owning 
garages and parking lots. 

The first set of questions is to dis 
cover if you are suffering from 3! 
over-inflated ego, and to say that y 
would follow the engine to the fire o! 
precede it, clearing a way, would 
a sure cause for rejection. 

Not ignorance of what to do, but : 
failure to do it, is what causes mos 
motor accidents, and it is difficult 
weed out the reckless type of driv 
at any examination, for the reckl 
driver usually has considerable abilil) 
at the wheel. 

Under a new Federal Employes 
Housing project being developed n« 
Alexandria, Va., government wo! 
ers can only spend 30 per cent 
their salaries annually in purchasin¢ 
homes there. But they are given ! 
years in which to pay for their pro) 
erties. 

Because 4,000,000 soldiers of th 
World war army are entitled to buri 
in Arlington National Cemetery, j: 
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Showing the interior of the great Amphitheater in Arlington 


Memorial Cemetery. 


across the Potomac from the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Lincoln Me- 
morial, efforts are now being made to 
enlarge the cemetery. Rep. Robert 
Luce, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
has already introduced a bill in Con- 
gress looking to the acquisition of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Arling- 
ton Experimental Farm and other ad- 
jacent land. 

Speaking of Arlington National 
Cemetery, one who has not visited the 
national capital and that national 
shrine for several years would hardly 
know where he was if blindfolded and 
taken to the end of the Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge before removing his 
blinds. The Memorial Entrance, the 
spacious terminus of the Arlington 
Bridge, has been completed by the 
contractors and accepted by the gov- 
ernment. 

This memorial entrance cost the tax- 
payers of the country $659,392. It is 
the east gate of Arlington Cemetery 
and the west terminus of the memorial 
bridge development. Highways have 
already been constructed inside the 
cemetery to connect with the memo- 
rial avenue passing through the en- 
trance. Added to the costly granite 
entrance and avenue will be a $25,000 
ornamental bronze gate and fence, if 
and when the funds for it are made 
available. 
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THE EDITOR GETS WORST OF IT 


Editors are sometimes thought to 
have easy and interesting tasks and to 
get barrels of money for what they 
do. To prove to our readers that the 
job of being “editor” is not always so 
easy and that the editor nearly always 
gets the worst of it, we are printing 
an item spied in the Berea (Ohio) 
News. It is funny, yet it is typical 
and true. We hope Pathfinder readers 
enjoy reading the following: 

Consider the editor! A child is born 
unto a wife of a merchant in town. 
rhe physician getteth 35 plunks. The 
editor writeth a stick and a half and 
telleth the multitude that the child 
tippeth the beam at nine pounds. Yet, 








he lieth even asa 


centurion. And 
the proud father 
giveth him a 
Cremo. 


Behold the 
young one grow- 
eth up and grad- 
uateth. And the 
editor putteth in 
the paper a swell 
piece. Yea, a 
peach of a notice. 
He telleth of the 


wisdom of the 
young woman 
and of her ex- 
ceeding comeli- 
ness. Like unto 
the roses of 
Sharon is_ she, 


and her gown is 
played up to beat 
the band. And 
the dressmaker 
getteth two score 
and four’ iron 
men. And the editor gets a note of 
thanks. (Maybe!) 

And the daughter goeth on a jour- 
ney. And the editor throweth himself 
on the story of the farewell party. It 
runneth a column solid. And the fair 
one remembereth him from afar with 
a card that costeth six for a jitney. 

Behold, she returneth, and the town 
falleth down and worship. She picketh 
one and lo, she picketh a lemon. But 
the editor calleth him one of our 
promising young men and _ getteth 
away with it. And they send unto the 
editor a bid to the wedding, and the 
bids are fashioned in a far city. 

Flowery and long is the wedding 
notice which the editor printeth. The 
minister getteth his bit. 

The editor printeth a death notice, 
two columns of obituary, three lodge 
notices, a cubit of poetry, and a card 
of thanks. And he forgetteth to read 
proof on the dead, and it reads “Gone 
to Her Last Roasting Place.” 

And all that are akin to the de- 
ceased jumpeth on the editor with ex- 
ceeding great jumps. And they pull- 
eth out their ads and canceleth their 
subs, and they swing the hammer even 


unto the third and fourth generations. 


Ori eo 


THINGS YOU CAN’T BELIEVE 

“IT saw it with my own eyes”—you 
often hear people say. Well, that’s no 
guarantee that it’s so. The eyes are 


very easily fooled. For instance here’s 
a sketch made by the Pathfinder travel 
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editor. A circus has just come to town, 
you would naturally say. But it is 
something totally different. 

Those shapes which look like circus 
tents are really piles of salt. The scene 
is on the south coast of France. Water 
from the sea is allowed to flow into 
lagoons and then evaporated by the 
sun. Gradually an accumulation of 
salt results. Sea salt is so valuable 
that in many Old World countries it 
is against the law to make salt in this 
way, or even to carry away a bucket 
of sea water, without a license. 

SE 
THE BRITISH CABINET 

Like the President’s cabinet in the 
United States, the British cabinet, or 
Ministry, as they call it, has no legal 
existence or power. Both are com- 
posed of department heads, and there 
is nothing they do that the President 
or King (theoretically) could not do 
without their assistance. In theory 
the President in the United States and 
the King in England delegate certain 
powers to the cabinet members, and 
they act for the executive head of the 
government. Actually they exert con- 
siderable power. 

In England the King has always 
been surrounded by confidential ad- 
visers. As the government of England 
changed from an absolute monarchy 
to a government by Parliament the 
ministers were selected from members 
of the House of Commons and House 
of Lords. The power of these min- 
isters has been gradually extended, 
until now the Prime Minister, as leader 
of the majority party, has powers 
similar to our President, but not defi- 
nitely defined, England having no in- 
flexible written constitution such as 
the United States has. The British 
Ministry can be dissolved at any time 
when its policies receive an adverse 
vote. A “vote of confidence” is then 
taken, and if the majority of Parlia- 
ment does not back the administra- 
tion, an election is held and the King 
calls the leader of the majority party 
to form a new Ministry. 

The Ministry is a complicated affair. 
The Prime Minister is comparable to 
the President of the United States to 
a certain extent. The Lord High 
Chancellor and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer come next. Then there are 
seven Ministries with the rank of Sec- 
retary of State. These are: Home Af- 
fairs, Foreign Affairs, War, the Colo- 
nies and Dominions, India, Air, and 
Scotland. 

Ministries of Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Health, Transport, Pensions, and Post 
Office, and the Board of Trade and 
Board of Education come under cabi- 
net officers, but these are below the 
rank of the various secretaries of state. 

eo ——_—__—__ 
“SIX-PENCE” 

Sing a song of suffragettes, 
A pocket full of votes; 
Four and twenty candidates, 
Buttoned in frock coats. 


When the campaign opened, 
Each began to shout. 
Wasn’t that a crazy bunch, 
To turn things inside out? 
—H. E. Phillips, Denver. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


LIFE ON MARS 


For many years the layman has be- 
lieved, and many scientists have dis- 
puted, that there is life on Mars. Re- 
cent studies through more powerful 
telescopes, and with the spectroscope, 
are now convincing scientists that life 
not only can, but does exist, though 
none are prepared to say it is inhabit- 
ed by human beings. 

The spectroscope reveals that the at- 
mosphere of Mars is practically identi- 
cal with that of the earth, and that 
water vapor and oxygen, two requi- 
sites of life, are plentiful. Its polar 
regions are covered with snow during 
the winters, the telescope reveals, but 
this almost entirely melts in the sum- 
mers, the white turning to reddish 
brown and then green. 

Mars’s much-discussed “canals” con- 
nect up spots of green, or “oases,” and 
the green areas are greatly reduced in 
the winters, turning to reddish brown, 
as if the vegetation was dying off. Ani- 
mal life is always possible where vege- 
tation is found. 

Mars is now easily visible in the 
evening sky, as it is still very close to 
the planet Jupiter, and Jupiter is the 
brightest star in the sky at this time. 
Mars is the smaller of the two and has 
a decidedly reddish hue, while Jupiter 
shines with a much brighter bluish 
light. 











GULF STREAM SHIFTS 


In spite of the assurances of Prof. 
Charles F, Brocks of the Harvard 
meteorological department that the 
thing is improbable, Capt. George H. 
Grant of the liner San Blas insists that 
the gulf stream has shifted 150 miles 
closer to the New England coast, and 
that its speed has increased from three 
to five knots. The Captain was so sur- 
prised that he put his ship back into 
the port of Boston to report the matter. 


CATS CARRY REFLECTORS 

Have you ever wondered why it is 
you can see the eyes of a cat gleaming 
in the dark, while the eyes of humans 
and certain other animals do not have 
this effect? The reason for this phe- 
nomenon is that cats and other noc- 
turnal animals are equipped with a 
special reflecting membrane in the 
back of the eye, which makes the eye 
more sensitive in semi-darkness by 
focusing all the light possible upon the 
retina. It is this reflected light that 
we see when a cat watches us in the 
dark. Human eyes lacking in pigment, 
and especially albinos, explains the 
Better Vision Bureau, may also glisten 
in the dark, but the pigment of nor- 
mal eyes will absorb the light. 

It was the eye of the cat that sug- 
gested the invention of the signs you 
see on the roads to warn autoists to 
stop. While these signs are not light- 


ed, they reflect the light of any ap- 
proaching auto whose lamps are light- 
ed. The signs are made up of a num- 
ber of glass or metallic plates which 


are set at such an angle that the light 
is thrown back. 

These signs of course are much 
cheaper than signs which require the 
use of electric current. Henry Ber- 
liner, the Washington inventor, has 
just perfected a device made of a spe- 
cial metal which will still further cut 
the cost of such warning signs and 
thus help to reduce the dangers of the 
road for both drivers and pedestrians. 


SURE PROOF OF DEATH 


An infallible yet simple proof of 
death, enabling any physician to pre- 
vent possible burial alive, is proposed 
by Dr. H. Borier of the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine. According to Dr. 
E. E. Free the test consists of applying 
electric heat to the leg with a diather- 
my apparatus, which most physicians 
use for local heating. If after 20 
minutes of such heat application the 
mouth temperature is not raised, ab- 
solutely no life remains. Burial alive 
is of course impossible where the body 
is embalmed, but many people still 
harbor a dread of such a fate. 


FOOD AND EVOLUTION 


Ease in securing food is the greatest 
factor in the development of a species, 
declares Dr. C. M. Young of England. 
Securing food is absolutely necessary 
to life, and many of the lower forms 
of life, consisting of only a few cells 
have scarcely changed in eons because 
their whole life had to be spent in 
obtaining food, digesting and eliminat- 
ing it. Higher forms of life, which 
digest food outside the body cells, take 
much less time for feeding and have 
time to develop. 


A THREAT TO NAVIGATION 


It was not so many years ago that 
everybody believed all the yarns the 
sailors used to spin, and this sketch of 
a Chinese painting that hangs in the 
Smithsonian Institution gives you an 
idea of the perils of navigation that 
used to lurk in the minds of those who 
listened to imaginative mariners. 

As a matter of fact, the octopus, or 
“devil fish” is quite a fierce fellow, 
with enormous power in his arms, 
which are equipped with two rows of 
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Reproduction of a Chinese painting, show- 
ing a giant “Devil Fish” devouring a ship. 


suckers. The largest specimen ever 
taken, however, measured only 28 feet 
from stem to stern, including the 
tentacles, so it would have been quite 
impossible for him to have performed 
the feat shown here. 

There are over 150 species of octopi, 
most of which are quite small. The 
majority of them spend their lives at 
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the bottom of shallow water, althoug}h 
a few swim freely and some have bee; 
netted as deep as 18,000 feet. 

In many parts of the world the sma)! 
octopus is used for human food. Th, 
Pathfinder travel editor reports th. 
he has found many places where jj 
was the only thing in the way of fresh 
meat to be had. The octopus is frie: 
and tastes very much like a softshe!! 
crab. People who are squeamish ar 
recommended to eat these odd-looki:, 
creatures with their eyes shut. 


ALUMINUM TO FOLLOW IRON 


Mankind has progressed through th, 
stone and bronze ages and is now 4| 
the end of the iron age, according to 
Prof. Colin Funk of Columbia univer- 
sity. There is more aluminum tha: 
iron in the earth’s crust, he says, ani 
aluminum is lighter and can be made 
just as strong as steel for most pur- 
poses. 

Railroads, he predicts, will lighte: 
their equipment by using this met:! 
and speed up trains to 100 miles an 
hour to compete with the growing 3i: 
traffic. Transatlantic boats will also 
be much lighter and operate at highe: 
speeds, while buildings will do away, 
with heavy walls and be constructed 
almost entirely of glass and light meta! 
He predicts that we will be well in| 
the new age in another ten years. 





SCIENCE NIBBLES ~ 





Placer miners separate gold fro 
the quicksilver used to trap it by evap 
orating the mercury over a fire, con 
densing the fumes by holding a potat 
over the heating vessel—usually « 
frying pan. 

Ashtrays are taboo with a certain 
tester for the Bureau of Standards, 
who tosses lighted cigarettes among 
various inflammable materials, to test 
their effects on ignition with a view | 
cutting the fire hazard. 

A person’s blood-pressure is 2) 
points higher when awake than whe: 
asleep. 

Harvard university has an appara 
tus that can press water in five dif 
ferent solid forms, and has squeeze: 
air into a substance as dense as water 

John Mulcahy of Chicago was the 
first patient treated for cancer with 4 
new giant X-ray, that uses a 14-foo! 
tube to develop 800,000 volts. 

Jupiter has 50 comets continual! 
circling about it. 

The sun’s surface temperature 
estimated at 6,000 degrees, Centigrac: 

Wood-destroying “ termites canno 
digest wood, but tiny creatures with 
their stomachs digest it, the termi! 
living on the by-products. 

ene 
MAN-MAKING 
We are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 
—Edwin Markham, in Team a 
Truck Owners’ magazine 
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June 24, 1933 


Huge New Offering 
of Bonds and Securities 
Greatly Overscribed 


Subscriptions aggregating five bil- 
lions of dollars rolled in when the 
government placed a combined offer- 
ing of $900,000,000 in bonds and secur- 
ities before the public. This offering 
was watched with much interest by 
vovernment officials and financial lead- 
ers everywhere because it was the 
first of its kind since the repeal of the 
gold clause and did not bear the fa- 
miliar phrase “Payable in United 
States gold coin of the present stand- 
ard of value.” 

Treasury and government officials 
were pleased with the oversubscrip- 
tion as it showed evidence of faith 
and confidence in the administration 
and its policies. 

The offering consisted of $500,000,- 
000 in five year bonds bearing two 
and seven-eighths per cent interest 
and $400,060,000 in short nine months 
certificates of indebtedness bearing in- 
terest at the rate of three-fourths of 
one per cent, The Treasury notes are 
dated June 15, bear interest payable 
semi-annually on June 15 and Dec. 15, 
and will mature June 15, 1938. The 
certificates of indebtedness bear in- 
terest payable on the semi-annual ba- 
sis and will mature March 15, 1934. 

This issue of bonds and certificates 
was necessary to meet $104,000,000 in 
interest due on the public debt, which 
is now more than $21,880,000,000, and 
to provide funds to carry on emer- 
construction pro- 
grams. Additional funds will also be 
needed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and for the public works 
program. 

The second installment of the in- 
come tax payments will take care of 


' the routine costs of government and 


probably leave a surplus, but not 
enough to take care of the many out- 
standing needs. 

The oversubscription of this offer- 
ing of securities without the gold 
clause is encouraging in view of the 
fact that a large bond issue will be 
necessary in conection with the new 
public works program. 

ro 


THOSE FUNNY TOADS 


The toad and the setting hen have 
little in common. True, both lay eggs 
ind hatch them, but the hen does the 
hatching while sitting on the eggs, but 
with the Surinam toad it’s quite the 
reverse. Mama Surinam gets papa to 
scoop the eggs up onto her back with 
his webbed front feet. The eggs 
linally settle into deep pouches on the 
back of the mother, and these pouches 
are soon closed by what is thought to 
»e the membrane originally surround- 


| ing the egg. 


Within this cavity the egg develops 


| through the tadpole stage, according 


to the National Geographic Society, 


| finally leaving the mother’s back as a 


liny but fully-developed toad. But 


: While other kinds of toads are swim- 


ming about on their own during the 
tadpole stage, the Surinam is being 
pampered entirely too much, with the 
result that he develops a very deli- 
‘ate constitution and is extremely sen- 
sitive to atmospheric changes. For 
that reason he is one of the rarest of 
zoological specimens. Three new ones 
have just arrived at the Washington 
zoo, but they were brought from South 
America in a stateroom kept at tropic 
heat the entire journey. 

But while the Surinam toad is a 
pretty sickly creature, it has cousins 
who can really take it. Texas horned 
toads have been known to survive five 
weeks in small glass jars from which 
all air is excluded. One was even re- 
ported to have been sealed in the 
cornerstone of the courthouse at East- 
land, Texas, for 31 years, and to have 
been alive when released. Scientists 
say such a stunt is impossible, but 
they said the same thing (some of 
them) about man flying in a heavier- 
than air machine. 
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KNOW ANY SHAKIER? 


You may think that 11-year-old 
flivver is shaky, but its vibration is 
practically nothing when compared to 
some sound waves produced by Prof. 
G. P. Good that vibrated 14,000,000 
times a second. The waves may be 
used for chemical experiments, since 
such a speed of vibration will actually 
shake molecules to pieces. 
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CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 


The following is a list of the winners of the prizes 
offered in The Pathfinder Figure 5 Contest broadcast 
by radio, which ended May 16: First prize, Mrs. Wm. 
Frerking, jr., Odell, Nebr., $300; second, Homer Green, 
Union Church, Miss., $200; third, J. B. Treadwell, 
West Point, Ga., $100; fourth, James W. Zaharee, 
Max, N. D., $50; fifth, Ina B. Orr, Concord, N. C., 
$25; sixth, Nick N. Daroff, Max, N. D., $2; seventh, 
Mrs. Lois E. NesSmith, Healdton, Oxla., $2; eighth, 
Mrs. J. Wenstad, Columbus, N. D., $2; ninth, Mary 
Rogers, Phoenix City, Ala., $2; 10th, Lillian Wetmur, 
Minot, N. D., $2; llth, Mrs. H. Paape, Waltham, 
Minn., $2; 12th, Otto Danielson, Minot, N. D., $2; 
13th, Emil Podruchny, Minot, N. D., $2; 14th, Mrs. 
E. E. Phillipson, Kenosha, Wis., $2; 15th, H. C 
Boyer, Sedalia, Mo., $2; 16th, Mrs. J. A. Griffiths, 
Grafton, N. D., $2; 17th, H. E. Schrader, Elgin, Iil., 
$2; 18th, Vera Larson, Rockford, Ill., $2; 19th, J. E 
Popejoy, Bloomington, Ill., $2; 20th, Trygva Njaa, 
Hillsboro, N. D., $2; 2ist, Carl G. Johnson, Eau 
Claire, Wis., $2; 22nd, Carl A. Anderson, Wethers- 
field, Conn., $2; 23rd, Mrs. Emma M. Storck, Chicago, 
Ill., $2; 24th, L. S. Thomas, Walled Lake, Mich., $2; 
25th, I. A. Hopke, Caruthersville, Mo., $2; 26th, Geo 
W. Meredith, Sidney, Ohio, $2; 27th, Philip Morin, 
Walhalla, N. D., $2; 28th, Verney V. Conery, Rock- 
ford, Il., $2; 29th, J. B. Johnson, Zap, N. D., $2; 
30th, Chas C. Lawrence, Barrington, Ill., $2; 31st, 
Mary Jane Morrow, Providence, Ky., $1; 32nd, Mr. 
Wm. J. Heaney, Lake Forest, Ml., $1; 33rd, Edward 
J. Lee, Chicago, Ill., $1; 34th, Richmond Frielund, 
Duluth, Minn., $1; 35th, George Fiesman, Elgin, IIl., 
$1; 36th, Mrs. Chas. Arbogast, Miller, S. D., $1; 
37th, Pred Tatarchuk, Chicago, Ill., $1; 38th, J. F 
Rittis, jr., Elgin, Ill., $1; 39th, Marvin Schneider, 
Maribel, Wis., $1; 40th, Mrs. L. E. Rehmert, Kinsley, 
Kans., $1; 4lst, Louise T. Orth, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$1; 42nd, Sylvia McIntyre, Iowa Falls, Ia., $1; 43rd, 
C. W. Gates, Madison, Wis., $1; 44th, William S 
Miller, Menasha, Wis., $1; 45th, John Herman, Joliet, 
Ill., $1; 46th, Clara Spurr, Lima, Ohio, $1; 47th, Mrs. 
Joseph Piechl, Jefferson, Wis., $1; 48th, Mrs. Pauline 
H. Bowman, Upper Darby, Pa., $1; 49th, Mrs. J. W 
Backus, Clarksburg, W. Va., $1; 50th, Edward A 
Vahl, Milwaukee, Wis., $1; 5ist, F. E. Kraft, Chicago, 
Ill., $1; 52nd, R. D. Allen, Rochelle, Ill., $1; 53rd, 
A. A. Taedter, Hastings, Nebr., $1; 54th, Pay Hope, 
Homer, Ga., $1; 55th, Grace Bush, Tonakawa, Okla., 
$1; 56th, Mrs. Wm. Corcoran, Chicago, Ill., $1; 57th, 
Mrs. A. S. Thompson, Sioux Falls, S. D., $1; 58th, 
Olga Jorgenson, Cando, N. D., $1; 59th, Mrs. R. O 
Gooch, Chicago, Ull., $1: 60th, Mr. R. Lundh, East 
Chicago, Ind., $1; 61st, Bessie L. Osborne, Aiken, 
S. C., $1; 62nd, Irma Schroeder, Waukegan, Tl, $1; 
63rd, Eugene W. Drew, Waltham, Mass., $1; 64th, 
Wm. Simanski, Gary, Ind., $1; 65th, Sylvia Leek, 
Arnegard, N. D., $1; 66th, Mrs. Frank Milbright, Mel- 
rose, Wis., $1; 67th, Mrs. G. A. Bandy, Huron, S. D., 
$1; 68th, BE. Harper Noel, Lawrence, Kans., $1; 69th, 
Charles McEwan, Oak Park, Tll., $1; 70th, J. A 
Pendergrast, Reynolds, Ga., $1; Tist, Mr. Leslie 
Persing, Sturgis, Mich., $1; 72nd, Mrs. Paul Brooke, 
Pontiac, Mich., $1; 73rd. J. H. Martin, Medicine 
Lodge, Kans., $1; 74th, Harley Scholten, Sheboygan 
Palls, Wis., $1: 75th, Henrietta Sweeter, Rochelle, 
Tll., $1; 76th, Bernard J. Verdon, Waupaca, Wis., $1; 
77th, Harry C. Spitier, Lincoln, Il., $1; 78th, Emma 
Carroll, Max, N. D., $1; 79th, Wm. P. Browning, 
Madison, Wis., $1; 80th, Mrs. Ethel F. Carpenter, 
Andrews, N. C., $1 
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to excel our qualit E AN’T 
etandard brand tire secon c BEAT 
OUR PRICES 


structed by our superior, 
modern method is positiv ely 
guaranteed to give full 12 months’ service under 
severest road conditions. This guarantee is backed 
by the entire financial resources of an old, reliable 
company. Here are today’s lowest tire prices. 


BALLOON Tires 
Rim Tires Tubes 
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29x6.50-19 
30x6.00-18 
31x6.00-19 
82x6.00-20 
33x6.00-21 
32x6.50-20 


NAll Tubes Guaranteed Brand New 


SEND ONLY $1.00 DEMOS. on each tire 
ordered. We ship balance C 5 per cent dis- 
count for full cash with a Lg vane ture ae 
to give 12 months’ service replaced @ 


GOODWIN TIRE & RUBBER CO. Dest 


1840 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ti. 


“SILVERLITE” 
—> Flashlight Lantern 
Ln With Order for 2 Tires 
Complete with batteries and bulb, 
ready to use. Household and auto- 
mobile necessity Gives 600 feot 
light beam. Adjustable handle 


DON'T DELAY — ORDER TODAY. 
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If You Need Extra Money Money 
LET US HELP YOU oo 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required 
If you are desirous of increasing your income in your 
spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below. We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community 
— — — —No Obligation Inquiry Blank— 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
Please send me full particulars about your money 
making plan 





Name 
Address , , 
GD 040004%000640000004 


Baby Comfort Is Assured if 
You Use 
CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2B, Malden, Mass. 





famous make (we're 
not allowed to use the name Made 
of the finest steel that money can 
buy. FREE TRIAL. Use one or 
two, if you don’t say they're as gc 
as any l0c blade return the balance 
et your money back HY PAY 
1 ? Get this Big Introductory Offer. 


Save $4.00. Send $1.00 today for a year’s supply 


of shaving joy. ‘(Only one sale to each « _ r.) 


CINCH BLADE CO., Dept. 
43 West 16th St., New York City 





WHY BE A LAUGHING STOCK? 

I guarantee new hair on your bald spots or money 
refunded. Dandruff, itching scalp, falling hair go over- 
night. Man past 70, bald 20 years, grew luxurious head 
of hair. My booklet “Scalp Health,’” FREE in plain 
wrapper. 

CLARA BELLE ATKIN COMPANY 
Suite B-9 83! 2nd Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


REGAIN YOUR HEALTH! 


Are you nervous, rundown, irritable, underweight? Have you 
lost your pep, your vitality? Are you suffering from any 
of the many deficiency diseases, such as Neuritis, Constipa- 
tion, Kheumatism, Colitis, Indigestion, Insomnia, that 
“Tired Feeling,’’ Headache? Then send for generous FREE 
SAMPLE of Kelvida and information about this remarkable 
treatment that has helped hundreds back to health. Only a 
limited number of free samples; send for yours today. 
The Vitamin Company, Dept. 19, Hollywood, California. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


INFORMATION 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How did the term red tape origi- 
nate? 

During the 18th century it was the 
custom to tie up legal documents in 
red tape. Sydney Smith, an eminent 
writer and clergyman of the time, pop- 
ularized the term in a satirical sense 
by humorously suggesting that the nu- 
merous and lengthy delays attached 
to all government transactions were 
due to the everlasting tying and unty- 
ing of red tape on documents and dis- 
patch cases. 











Of what is Worcestershire sauce 
made? 

Wine vinegar, sherry wine, tama- 
rinds, and brown sugar are the prin- 
cipal ingredients of Worcestershire 
sauce; pimento, cloves, pepper, gin- 
ger, curry powder, capsicum, mustard, 
shallots and salt being used for flav- 
oring, and sometimes caramel for col- 
oring. 


To whom is the United States in- 
debted? 

The debt of the U. S. government, 
now amounting to over $21,000,000,000, 
is entirely internal. In 1916 the debt 
was $1,225,000,000, but it was increas- 
ed to $25,000,000,000 during the World 
war. Approximately half of this 
amount was loaned to the Allies and 
the re.t was used for our own war 
purposes. Almost the entire debt is 
owed to holders of government bonds, 
most of whom are Americans. 


Is lobbying legal? 

The first amendment guarantees the 
right of people to petition the govern- 
ment. When lobbying is simply the 
attempt to influence legislation by pe- 
tition, or by a statement of one’s side 
of a case, it is entirely legitimate. 
When it stoops to intimidation or bri- 
bery it ceases to be legal. 


How often have we had a Democrat- 
ic Congress since the Civil war? 


The Democrats had a majority in 
the Senate in 1879-81, 1893-95, 1913-19 
and in the present Congress, which 
took office March 4, 1933. There has 
been a Democratic majority in the 
House in 1875-81, 1883-89, 1891-95, 
1911-17, and since 1931. 


Did Herbert Hoover lower his sal- 
ary as president? 

The salary of a president is exempt 
from pay cut provisions but Mr. Hoo- 
ver voluntarily returned to the Treas- 
ury Department $15,000 from his sal- 
ary of $75,000 last year. 


Does the United States owe France 
money from Revolutionary war times? 

The United States does not owe 
France any money. France, who was 
at war with England at the time of 
the Revolution, made four separate 
loans to the colonies, totaling $6,352,- 
500. There were also several ship- 


ments of ammunition and other mili- 
lary aids granted to the separate col- 


onies, amounting to $1,815,000. The 
United States was in financial diffi- 
culties for a few years after the war, 
but the debts were repaid in full, and 
so acknowledged by France, by 1795. 
Not only was the money borrowed 
repaid, but a full payment was made 
for “Gratuities and gifts” to the colo- 
nies by the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, although these claims were not 
settled until 1835. 


Which is quicker, light or sound? 

Light waves travel nearly a million 
times faster than sound waves, their 
respective speeds being 186,264 miles 
a second against 1,088 feet a second. 
The speed of light is constant, while 
that of sound waves varies somewhat 
according to temperature. Sight and 
hearing are merely the means of reg- 
istering on the consciousness the pres- 
ence of light and sound waves. 


What are the seven wonders of the 
world? 


The generally accepted list of the 
seven wonders of the world is as fol- 
lows: the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Hanging Gardens of Semiramis at Bab- 
ylon, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the Statue of Zeus by Phidias, the tomb 
of Mausolus, the Pharos (lighthouse) 
of Alexandria and the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 


How many national and legal holi- 
days? 

There are no national legal holidays 
in the strict sense of the word. The 
federal government has no constitu- 
tional power to prescribe legal holi- 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





MONTANA 
Nickname—‘“Stub Toe”; “Bonanza”; 
“Treasure.” 
Motto—Oro y Plata (Gold and 
Silver). 


State Flower—Bitter Root. 

Area—146,997 sq. mi. (3rd in rank). 

Population (1930)—537,600 (3.7 to 
Sq. mi.; 17.1 per cent foreign-born). 

Illiteracy—Native white, .3 of one 
per cent; foreign-born, 4.3; negro, 4.6. 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $2,560,000,000 
($4,755 per capita). 

Settled—1809. 

Entered Union—1889. 

Capital—Helena (Pop., 11,800). 

Largest City—Butte (Pop., 39,500). 

Government—Legislative power is 
vested in a senate of 56 members and 
a house of representatives of 102 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and two representatives. 

Governor—Frank H. Cooney (Dem.). 
Term 4 years; salary $7,500. 

Products—Wool, sheep, dairy prod- 
ucts, livestock, fruits, wheat, oats, 
barley, corn, rye, hay, potatoes, sugar 
beets, timber, copper, silver, gold, 
zinc, semi-precious stones, coal, pe- 
troleum, graphite, gypsum, tungsten, 
etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 127,455 votes 
and Republicans 78,064. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 4. 
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days in the various states. It can only 
make holidays legal in the territories 
and the District of Columbia. The 
presidential proclamation designatin 
a day of Thanksgiving each year doe; 
not make that day really a legal ho|i- 
day. The federal government has. 
however, in various acts of Congress. 
recognized Labor Day, Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth. 
day, Memorial Day and the Fourth of 
July as public holidays. 


io Sm) 


How many is a billion? 

According to the United States m: 
od of numeration a billion is a thou- 
sand millions. But according to the 
English and German systems, it wou! 
be a million millions. 


What is banana oil? 


The bronzing solution sometirny 
called “banana solution” or “bana 
oil” is composed of equal parts of 
amyl acetate, acetone, and benzine., 
with a little pyroxyline dissolved in 
it. It is called banana oil merely be- 
cause it smells like bananas, but it 
contains neither bananas nor oil. 

cialiciatahameatiiiatntdnaiiaditiidiasins 
AN INTELLIGENT BOOK AGENT 

Vice-President Garner, while stil! a 
struggling lawyer in Texas, was sitting 
one day in his little office, pretending 
to be busy, when a genial book agent 
came in and undertook to sell him a 
new edition of the Bible—“red-letter 
edition, bound in full morocco, with 
notes and references” etc. Before the 
agent had got through with his stere- 
otyped spiel about the merits of the 
volume, Garner interrupted him to 
ask, with a perfectly straight face: 
*“Who’s the author?” 

“W-h-y, this is the Bible,” the agent 
tried to explain. He was very much 
taken aback as he had learned his 
piece by rote and he had to go back to 
the beginning and start all over if any- 
body interrupted him. 

The agent began again but had only 
got well steamed up when Garner, in 
a perfectly sober voice, again broke in 
with the query: “Yes, I know it’s th: 
Bible, but I ask again who wrote it.” 

Once more the poor agent explaine( 
that it was the Bible he was offering 
and it was the new red-letter editio! 
bound in full morocco, with notes and 
references. Again Garner put him 
aside with the question: “But I don’ 
want to buy it unless you will tell me 
who it’s by.” 

Finally the agent became disgust 
He gathered up his samples and ore! 
blanks and retreated to the door. Then. 
with one hand on the knob, all read) 
to make a quick getaway, he turne( 
round and shouted: “You pin-headed 
fool; it’s the Bible and that’s all ther 
is to it. If I never made a sal 
wouldn’t sell a copy to such an idio! 


as you are.” 
a ee 


MULE WINS FROM LION 

Can a mule lick a mountain lion’ 
Ask Forest Ranger De Grost of Stan- 
ford, Montana. Returning to his sta 
tion he found his mule badly maule¢ 
Looking about he saw the tracks of 3 
mountain lion, with evidence that | 
had battled with the mule and lost 
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NAPKIN RING SLIP 


All the equipment you need for this 
clever trick consists of a loop of stout 
string about two feet long and a nap- 
kin ring of almost any description. 
First put the string into the ring, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Then put end A of 
the loop through loop B, draw it up 
tight and you have Fig. 2 

Now get two spectators to take hold 
of the strings and draw out the two 
portions while you hold to the free 


A Slip and It’s Off 


end A yourself. Thus you get Fig. 3 
where the three of you are holding 
the ring in the center of a three-way 
loop. Get the two spectators to pull 
on their loops and you do the same 
to keep the ring from slipping. While 
all are pulling you suddenly let your 
loop slip out of your hand and the 
spectators find themselves holding 
nothing but an empty string—the ring 
falls to the floor as shown in Fig. 4. 


THREE DEEP 


Three Deep is a popular game among 
boys and girls. It is sometimes play- 
ed in army camps as a means of ex- 
ercise and recreation for the soldiers. 
In this game all the players except 
two stand in a double circle. There 


are the same number of players in each 


circle and they are paired off. All 
players face the center of the circle. 
rhe two players on the outside of the 
circle are designated as “it” and the 
runner. 

The players forming the double cir- 
cle should have a space of two or three 
feet between each group. To avoid 
being caught by the “it” the runner 
may stop in front of any pair. As 
soon as he stops, that pair and the 
runner become “three deep” and the 
outside player has to become the 
runner. The game continues until the 
“it”? succeeds in tagging a runner. 
rhen the chasing is reversed, the run- 
ner becoming “it” and the old “it” the 
runner. 


THE OBEDIENT MATCHES 
Float five matches in a 
bowl nearly filled with water. 
them so that their outer ends repre- 
sent the five points of a star and leave 
a circular space between the inner 
ends about the size of a nickel. Now 
take a small piece of soap that has 
been whittled to a sharp point and 
louch the water at the center of this 
opening. 
To everyone’s surprise the matches 


circular 
Place | 


will run away to the sides of the bowl. 
These same obedient little matches 
can be made to return to the center 
of the bowl by offering them a little 
sugar. Simply take a piece of lump 
sugar and touch the water at the same 
place the soap was inserted. At once 
the matches come back to the center 
of the bowl. 

The action of the matches is due in 
the first case to the fact that the soap 
does not absorb the water, but dis- 
places a certain amount of it in the 
center of the bow! forcing it out to 
the edges. On the other hand the 
sugar absorbs a considerable amount 
of the water, causing it to move back 
toward the center of the bowl. The 
motion of the surface of the water 
moves the matches. 


DON’T UPSET YOUR APPLECART 
This is an entertaining little stunt 
to have the guests try. Put a piece of 
crumpled paper on a rug, have the 
performer get down on both knees 
about a foot from the paper and place 
his arms behind his back. The stunt 
is to bend forward from this position 
and pick up the paper with the mouth 
without upsetting. Can you do it? 


BRAIN TEASER 


Washington youngsters these days 
are going about with their pockets just 
bulging with marbles. That’s because 
a local newspaper has been conducting 
a series of marble contests for the 
boys and running a series of articles 
for the grown-ups. As a result of this 
boom in the marble business here’s 
what one boy we know found out: If 
he added one to the number of marbles 
in his right-hand pocket and multiplied 
the result by the original number the 
difference between this result and the 
result obtained by a similar manipula- 
tion of the number in his left-hand 
pocket would be 90. The product of 
the total number of marbles by the 
square of their difference is 176. Now 
your problem is to find out how many 
marbles the boy had in each pocket? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—They all 
took back $1.00 apiece by selling their 
eggs for 10 cents a dozen and 30 cents 
for each extra egg. The daughter had 
to sell one dozen and three eggs, 
Junior four dozen and two, and John 
seven dozen and one. 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial If 
vou have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 275-S Frontier Bldg., 
462 Niagara a, Goome, & Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our BEST Offers 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
Household Mag Woman's Ww orld 

Farm Journa $450 

disaeen Mag. 

_— |The Pathfinder 

CLUB NO. 713 

number of club you select to 


— hold Mag.” $ 30 Mouschotd Mag. 
Good Stories 
Country Heme —_ M. —— 
Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
The Pathfinder 
© ~ - A =? 704 

McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & fen Py a. 

Gardens Good Stories 
Good Stories Country Home 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Send your name, address and remittance with 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


ARE YOU SUFFERING? 


COLITIS 


Stomach Misery - Bowel Trouble 
Send name for Free package of ENTROMUL 
and illustrated Pathology book. No matter past 
failures, learn how its use will prove its power 
to heal you. Rempves colon poisons, restores 


normal elimination without cathartics or 
enemas. SEND NO MONEY. Simply address 


ENTROMUL CO., Dept. M-31 
2147 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Y FO 
MOT Home OU 


YOU can earn im spare time at 

home making display No selling or 

canvassin We instruct you, furnish com- 
lete out t and supply with work. 


rite to-day for free 
The MENH®NITT oe ar Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 


The Realm of Knowledge 


AN EDUCATIONAL QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
Dealing with Fundamentals of Education 
Every Progressive Home in America Needs It 
75c a year in advance 
BENN PITMAN SHORTHAND TAUGHT BY MAIL 
ADDRESS 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, OHIO 








ARTHRITIS 


Neuritis and Rheumatic Treatment Free. 


After being bed-ridden for three years as a result of 
Arthritis, I secured a prescription that so far relieved 
me of this affliction in three months as to allow me to 


enjoy the activities of life again. 


The formula was 


then furnished to hundreds of persons in and near Pas— 
adena, who have obtained similar results. Some of these 


people had not walked for years. 


If your case results 


from excessive Uric Acid, such as Arthritis, Neuritis, 


Sciatica, Rheumatism and Gout, 


free. 


I want you to try it 


Simply send name and address to Renton Company, 


Desk 978, Pasadena, Calif. Do this today. 








HOME 


CANNING TIME AGAIN 


This is an especially busy season for 
mothers and housekeepers who do 
their own canning, and this year will 
find more people than ever putting up 
a lot of goodies of the garden, orchard 
and field for use next winter. In fact, 
siate and county relief organizations 
are going in for canning and preserv- 
ing in a big way to provide next win- 
ter’s food supply. 

For the guidance of home canners 
Essie M. Heyle, of the extension serv- 
ice of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, offers the following sugges- 
tions: For each person in the family 
can about 20 quarts of tomatoes or 
tomato juice, 20 quarts of other vege- 
tables, preferably of 10 different va- 
rieties, four or more quarts of fruits 
and store at least a bushel and a half 
of potatoes and 10 pounds of other 
vegetables, such as_ beans, peas, 
turnips, etc. 

Her advice is to can only young, 
tender, perfect vegetables. They 
should be fresh, not more than two 
hours from the garden, and of course 
washed carefully. Test the jars and 
rubbers before using and pack non- 
acid vegetables boiling hot. But do 
not pack too tightly. 

The Bureau of Home Economics 
claims the steam-pressure method for 
low-acid foods is best. Since meats, 
fish, and corn, beans, peas, and other 
vegetables, except tomatoes, give the 
most trouble in home canning, the 
bureau made many comparative tests 
of these foods. It repeatedly tried out 
the water-bath method with both con- 
tinuous and intermittent periods of 
processing but there was always a 
high percentage of spoilage. 

These experiments proved that the 
water-bath method produces a tem- 
perature about equal to that of boiling 
water, but no higher. This is not high 
enough to kill in a reasonable time the 
bacteria causing spoilage of such 
foods. The steam-pressure method, 
however, quickly runs the temperature 
in the containers up to 240 or 250 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Such high tem- 
peratures destroy the harmful bacteria 
in a short time. The bureau recom- 
mends the steam-pressure method 
when canning meats and non-acid 
foods at home, not only as a precau- 
tion against spoilage but as a matter 
of economy. 

There is still time in most sections 
of the country for planting many kinds 
of vegetables for fall and winter stor- 
age as well as for canning and drying. 


DON’T LET FLOWER GARDEN FADE 


A lot of folks start out early in the 
spring and work themselves almost to 
the point of exhaustion over their 
flower gardens. The result is that for 
the first half of the summer they have 
one of the most beautiful gardens in 
the community. But as summer moves 
on they sadly see their garden fade 
and become almost bare of all blooms 
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Bride-to-Be—Now, George Henry, you 
must not be late for the wedding. And 
don’t look at the bridesmaids as if you 
wanted to eat them up. And you must 
make sure to put some stuff on your hair 
and brush it well so it won't stick up as it 
so often does. And be sure that your tie 
is properly tied, and there are no ravel- 
ings on your clothes and that your shoes 
are shined. Clean your teeth well and 
take something for your breath. And do, 
please, draw your stomach in and stand up 
straight, so your little wife can be proud 
of you. 

George Henry—lI’ve decided not to get 
married. 


while that of a neighbor, who didn’t 
put half as much work on his, con- 
tinues to grow more beautiful. 

The secret is that the one has work- 
ed for the immediate results while the 
other has wisely planned. It takes a 
lot of planning ahead in order to have 
a beautiful flower garden throughout 
the summer. Not only does the gar- 
dener have to provide early blooming 
varieties, but he must not neglect the 
mid-summer types and _ the late 
bloomers. 

A good way to foresee and prevent 
this late summer dullness, says E. C. 
Colz, of lowa state college, is to have 
surplus plants growing in the cut 
flower or vegetable garden or in a 
cold frame for filling in. Pointing out 
that areas given to Oriental Poppies, 
Bleeding Heart and spring flowering 
bulbs, etc., are bare and desolate by 
mid-summer, he suggests filling in 
these areas with seedlings of zinnias, 
cornflowers, calliopsis, annual Gaillar- 
dias and any other of the marigold 
group. 

STUFFED CABBAGE 


If your family ddes not like cabbage 
and the children just won’t eat it, per- 
haps it is because they are tired of 
having it served one way—usually 
boiled. Surprise them for once and 
give them cabbage in a new way. Fol- 
low this recipe and everyone will 
come back for extra helpings: 

First, you need a head of young cab- 
bage which is just in season now. Put 
it on to boil for 12 minutes and while 
it is boiling prepare the stuffing. Grind 
a pound of fresh pork and a pound of 
steak together in the chopper. Also, 
cut up one average sized onion and 
fry it to a nice brown in butter, then 
add it to the meat. Next add two raw 
eggs, a cup of bread crumbs and two 
tablespoons of grated cheese. 

When the cabbage has boiled for 12 
minutes, take it from the water and 
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allow to cool a little. Then separ; 
all the leaves from the core and 1)! 
a little ball of the meat-onion-bre 
eggs-cheese mixture in each leaf. P| 
these cabbage-wrapped meat balls 
a buttered baking pan and bake ji 
slow oven for’one hour. Then p 
some suitable sauce over the cabbas, 
and cook for another half hour. Se; 
with the sauce. 
—— — +2 

The monthly bulletin of the Feder, 
Reserve Board says that on May 3 
5,478 of the 6,689 Federal Reser, 
member banks with deposits totaling 
more than $26,103,900,000 had be 
licensed to reopen, while 1,211 
licensed had deposits totaling $2,6| 
000,000 tied up. 


x 


$e ——__—__ 
During 1932 the Bureau of Fisheries 
made available 7,073,935,000 | fis! 


fingerlings, fry and eggs to the fish - 
industry and to sportsmen. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Salt was once the monetary standard 

Vermont has a town named MOS. 
cow. 

Whenever a manufacturer ceases | 
market trade-marked goods, his right 
to the trade-mark lapses. 

Unlimited quantities of five-year-ol(! 
whisky can be made available with 
six months after repeal. 

The war debts owed us amount to 
more than all the gold there is in the 
world. 

Human beings are a little bit taller 
when they arise in the morning than 
at night. 

Uncle Sam destroys from three t 
four tons of old worn and soiled cur- 
rency every day. 

The deepest oil well ever drilled 
in this country is located at Bakers- 
field, Cal., and is 10,440 feet deep. 

re 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, no! 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful 
Psalm 1:1. 

—_—— Or? oo 
“DEM GOOD SWEET TATERS” 
Talk erbout yer watermeelyuns, 

Dem kin’ whuts ripe an’ juicy red; 
Dey kaint tetch deze here sweet taters 

Kaze I jes’ speerenced whut Ize sed 





Now Id lackter hav’ er possum 
Wid all deze taters floatin’ roun’ 
In ef great big pot uv gravy 
Wid nunter eat but Mikey Brown. 


I haster ’fess I stole deze taters 
Frum ole Boss’s prizenest vine 

Kaze I kudden’ zist de tempshun 
Uv stealin’ taters big an’ fine. 


I clum dat fence in speedy manner, 
I felt my coattails trail de air, 
An’ whun I lan’ at home, O Boy, 
Dat Po’ ole white man, warn’t nowhar 


I bet de Lawd won’t fire er nigger 
Jes’ fur hookin’ deze taters sweet, 
Kaze I tole ’im dis here mawnin’ 
Dat dis nigger jes’ hadter eat. 
—Willie Mae Brooks, Atlanta, Ga 


re —™ 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slog 
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WOMEN 


COTTON FROCKS POPULAR 


There used to be a time when wom- 
en wouldn’t consider wearing cotton 
dresses. But that was in the big boom 
days. Now even the cotton evening 
dress is back in style. Not only that, 
but cotton fabrics for warm weather 
wear are of interest to everybody. 
Many charming weaves, patterns, and 
colors have appeared to tempt the 
home sewer. 

While the factory made articles in 
practically the same patterns may be 
had, many folks are making their own 
clothes again. They have found that 
it is not only cheaper to buy the ma- 
terial and make their dresses and slips 
and things, but the home-made gar- 
ments are put together with more care 
and consequently last longer. The 
seams are more generous and seldom 
pull out. 











Aside from its light weight, cool 
texture, and refreshing colors, the 


main reason for choosing cotton for 
summer is because it can be washed 
easily and often. 


And since they have 











Patterns may be purchased at lic each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Sp-'ng and Summer Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
Gren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D 





to be washed and ironed frequently it 
is best to choose dress patterns and 
designs that make home laundering 
easy. It is not necessary to have these 
summer cotton frocks fussy and elab- 
orate with too many pleats, tucks and 
frills. 


UNCLE ELI ON STYLES 


Judging by the bathing suit styles 
he saw on Chicago’s beaches while he 
was taking in the World’s Fair, Uncle 
Eli tells us, “the more the women at- 
tempt to put on style the more it looks 
like a take off.’ Anyway, he thinks 
the newest sun-tan suits should satisfy 
even the nudists. Now don’t laugh, 
but this is that venerable old gentle- 
man’s definition of a lady: “She is a 
woman who covers as much as pos- 
sible with as little as possible and is 
as modest as possible with the remain- 
ing exposed portion.” 

Why he even thinks some of the new 
tight-fitting dresses are inclined to 
show the seat of a young lady’s emo- 
tions. But, he storms, as he takes off 
his coat: “they should worry; they’re 
comfortable—and cool!” So there. 


WANT PLUMS FOR HUBBY 


Many Democratic women who ac- 
tually earned political plums for them- 
selves by their excellent work in the 
campaign last fall, but who do not 
wish to accept them for one reason or 
another, are seeking jobs for their hus- 
bands. That’s something new in poli- 
tics, but a large number of the deserv- 
ing Democratic ladies’ husbands are 
unemployed. In a number of instances, 
too, it is a case where the feminine 
winners of these plums are desired 
more in their party organization and 
lecturing work, so their husbands, 
who of course must meet the require- 
ments, are being given the plums as 
sort of consolation prizes. 


HELPFUL HINTS 
To remove rust from steel mix half 





‘an ounce of emery powder with one 


ounce of soap and rub well. 
To remove finger marks from furni- 
ture rub with a soft rag and sweet oil. 
Putty applied from both the inside 
and outside will stop a leak in a zine 
pail or tub. 
Don’t use 


abrasives on the nickel 


plate of your auto. Wash with hot 
water and soap and polish with 
whiting. 


To freshen stale bread or rolls 
sprinkle the inside of a paper bag, put 
the bread in the bag and place in a 
hot oven for a few minutes. 

Window screens can be 
with the hose. 

Scorched spots can sometimes be re- 
moved by moistening with peroxide, 
covering with a cloth and pressing 
with a hot iron. 

Some people use the water in which 
potatoes have been boiled for making 
bread. 

Zinc laundry tubs can be cleaned by 
scrubbing with coarse salt and 
paraffin. 

Use but a very small quantity of 
bluing in the last rinse water for 
linens. 


washed 
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| STOP SUFFERING 


——. 


from Female Weakness, Backache, 
Stomach Trouble, Constipation, 


\ Nervousness, Headache, Rupture 
| The Natural Body Brace ends 


i] sleepless nights, frazzled nerves, pain and 
|) strain, etc., which are the result of incor- 
i) rect posture, misplaced organs, improper- 
A ly supported abdomen, strained muscles 
fj or ligaments, weak back orspine. Straight- 
lj ens, strengthens and supports. Replaces 
1) misplaced organs. Comfortable, easy to 
wear. Over 300,000 satisfied users—men, women! 
FREE HEALTH SERVICE... a proved 


aid to thousands. Write Post card for f let 
fFand details of 30-day trial offer kc (26) 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE Co. 
663 Rash Building. SALINA, KANSAS 


fl A 































Alsocalied Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Get rid of it! Don't give 
up—T a week's free 
test of a mild, soothing 
guaranteed treatment, 


FREE TRIAL e223 


been giving Eczema sufferers their “First Real 
Night’s Rest."" Write today—a postal will do. 


Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
241 Park Sq. Sedalia, Mo. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver epote dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use daily, At all drug stores. 


Make Up Your Own Club 


THE PATHFINDER—One Year 


AND YOUR CHOICE OF 2 0 
ONLY 


ANY FIVE 
112 





OF THESE MAGAZINES 


Woman's World 

Poultry Success 
Household Magazine 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Magazine 


Home Circle 

Farm Journal BIG ISSUES 
Jountry Home 

arerrpeey’s pwr Mas. IN ALL 
merican Poultry Journal 

Illustrated Mechanics SAVE 


Needlecraft 

Home Friend 30% to 50% 
Mark an X before the five magazines of your choice 
Cut out this ad and mail with your name, address 
and only $1.50 (currency, coin or stamps if you wish) 
and receive these five magazines and Pathfinder each 


for one year 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 


{ UHAY FEVER 


German Discovery Proves Wonder 
A new German device which acts as a filter keep- 
ing out irritating pollen and at the same time 
relieves, soothes the weak membranes, has given 
immediate relief and amazing results to Hay Fever 
and Asthma sufferers the world over. This amazing 
device can help you, too Write to Hagen Im- 
Port Co., 1015J. Hagen Bidg., St. Paul 
FREE Minn., for Free Information and Guar- 
anteed Trial Offer. 





ANT WORK..22.<? 


Earn $18 to $408 week retouching photos. .men 
and women. Noselling or canvassing. We teach you at 
home, furnish working outfit and employment. Write to 

day. Home Studios, 1948 Daily News Plaza, Chicago, ti. 















From any part you wish reduced. No 
Equipment necessary— Your money back 
tf you are not satisfied. 


A SAFE SURE WAY #7 *)'"A 


AND METHOD quickly and safely reduces 
double chins, arms, bust, hips, legs, and other 
parts of body 


/ Large Jar now only 60c TWO JARS 


NOTHING ELSE TO BUY FOR $1.00 
SSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
JOAN HALL CO., Dept. A-2, 1851 Washington 
Ave., New York City Please send Reta-Rea 
Cream and Method at reduced price. I will pay 
postman 60c plus few cents postage. My money 
will be refunded if not pleased 


Name 


Address 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 


By Captain A. E. Dingle 
Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION 

Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the mate, Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on as a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain’s 
daughter, proves friendly. Captain Larking is very 
nervous about. something. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. When Gene 
saves Benjamin, the steward, from an attack by 
Doakes, he incurs the latter’s enmity. Then just as 
the Godiva is rounding Ca Hora, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stab to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
— | crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
and Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 
out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 
crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
men have been picked up by another vessel. Gene and 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Ca Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Larking col- 
lapses and when he recovers, confers with Purbrick 
and Rupert, owner of the ver. A marine inquiry 
into the sinking of the Godiva is held and her offi- 
cers exonerated. But Judy is alarmed when Gene does 
not appear to testify. 


Judy favored the second mate with a 
glance of angry dislike. “I know them, 
and I don’t feel complimented,” she said. 
“Please keep them to yourself.” 

Purbrick shrugged, and a sneer crept 
about his mouth. “I can put you at ease 
regarding your Gene,” he said curtly. “I 
meant to save you that. I know where 
he is.” Larking and Rupert looked at 
him queerly. They had only known that 
Gene was to be prevented from appearing 
in court. Purbrick went on, and relished 
the effect of his announcement to the full- 
est degree. 

“Gene Selwyn, or Stratton—which is his 
real name, after all—he cleverly let it be 
suspected that he was a Selwyn for his 
own ends with you—” 

“That’s a lie!” said Judy hotly. 
him at a party—” 

“I said he was clever. He didn’t just 
join the ship at a moment’s notice, Judy. 
lll prove what I say whenever you like.” 
The next words dropped like lumps of 
Cape Horn sleet: “At this minute he lies 
in a jail not many miles away, charged 
with the murder and robbery of one Jock 
Gowan! Ah! I see you know Jock 
Gowan?” 

For an instant Judy stood stiff, her 
hands clenched at her sides, her eyes wide 
with horror. Then she laughed, with 
more than a hint of hysteria, and when 
she stopped laughing her breast heaved 
rapidly and her face went white. She 
sat abruptly down in a chair, and her 
father stumbled up to get water for her. 
She pushed him aside. 

“Please leave me with father,” she whis- 
pered. “Just for two minutes. Don’t fear. 
You'll see me again—immediately! You’re 
going to take me to that jail, if it’s your 
last act.” 

Rupert and Purbrick went out, and 
without hesitation Judy flashed upon 
Larking, her grip on his wrist. “Father! 
You must tell me the truth! I insist on 
it. What hold have those two men got 
over you?” Her voice sank to a murmur 
of such intensity that it shook her slim 
body. 

“Did 
ately?” 

Miserably he nodded his head, then cov- 
ered his face with his hands. Judy re- 
garded him with blank unbelief. But she 
could not help but believe. 

She stood away from him. “Daddy!” 
she gasped, and in a moment was beside 


“IT met 


you wreck the Godiva deliber- 


him again, and his arms crushed her to 
him. 

He muttered: “I was in a terrible mess. 
For years Rupert has carried my bills. I 
think if you had been kinder to him he 
might have gone on, and things would 
have worked out. But last voyage it was 
either—well, what we did—or my finish. 
Don’t look at me like that, child! I can’t 
bear it. Oh, I know what you're thinking, 
and you can’t think worse of me than I 
think of myself. But it’s done, and it’s 
no good arousing sleeping dogs. I feel as 
if I had been on the scaffold and just 
escaped as the drop was pulled. I wish 
to God you had gone in the mailboat!” 

“And it all means that to save a few 
wretched debts Gene’s father was to be 
ruined! But he won’t be! He shan’t be! 
The wreck will be found, and—” 

“If that could be, Judy, it would mean 
the end for me,” Larking said sharply. 
“Don’t you believe any such nonsense. 
That fellow you call Gene is a crook. He 
fooled you—” 

“He saved my life, after your precious 
Purbrick made you believe that I was safe 
in another boat! Father, you are coming 
with us! We’re going to see Gene straight- 
away, and I'll make you see the truth! 
Call them in. Ill be ready at once.” 

After a ride in ominous silence, Judy 
appeared before the jailer of the county 
prison and startled that stout official into 
almost human interest. Larking, a broken 
man, remained in the car; Purbrick and 
Rupert accompanied her inside the grim 
gates. 

“I want to see the man you are holding 
on a silly charge of murder—Gene Sel- 
wyn!” she said. 

The official looked puzzled. 
that name here,” he said. 

“Name’s Stratton, perhaps,” suggested 
Purbrick with a knowing smile. 

“Oh, that fellow! H’m! Are you a 
relative, miss?” 

“A friend. I must see him,” said Judy. 
“It’s the most idiotic piece of blundering 
I ever—” 

“Now, my dear young lady,” remon- 
strated the jailer. “The man in question 
was taken red-handed. You are upset. [| 
have no authority to permit any one to 
see him except his lawyer or relatives. 
Believe me, there was no blundering on 
the part of the police. The wallet and 
watch of Jock Gowan were found on the 
man Stratton. They had been seen to- 
gether, drunk, all the evening. They rode 
off in a carriage together. There was 
blood in the carriage when only one came 
back.” 

It did not impress Judy as it should 
have. “The body? Where’s the body?” 
she demanded. 

“Not found—but it will be, today. I 
advise you to calm yourself, and if you 
are Stratton’s friend, see a lawyer for 
him.” 

So it was that serious! The austere 
appointments of the office, with its deep 
window commanding a complete view of 
the prison yard in which one or two sul- 
len figures moved under the eye of a blue 
clothed warder, caused Judy to shiver. 
For the first time since hearing of Gene’s 
incarceration she felt his danger. 

The air of the place affected her in 
much the same way as the air of the 
sunken lazaret had done. She was con- 
scious of a weight at her heart. She was 
aware of Rupert’s eyes, and Purbrick’s 
eyes, fastened upon her—and she had a 
strange sense of helplessness, as if those 
two held the riddle of all her future hap- 
piness. 

She resented the jailer’s cold business 
attitude, his hint that her interest was 
not of the first importance. Most of all, 


“Nobody of 
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she resented her father’s part in all th.; 
had taken place, and, as resentful hum;, 
beings will, attached too much weight ; 
his part in the present occasion. 5S} 
looked at the jailer, saw a very fain: 
softening of the official hardness, and 
made one more attack: “Please let me 
him. Just for a minute.” 

“[’m very sorry, miss. I understand 
that you were shipwrecked with him, and 
that he perhaps had something to do wit! 
saving your life. But I have no authori 
I cannot disregard the strict regulati 
attached to my position. You are a4 ship- 
master’s daughter, I believe. You mus: 
understand, then. Believe me, I am sorr\ 

“You had better give it up, Judy dear, 
murmured Rupert, and took her arm. P\ 
brick took her other elbow, and she shook 
his grasp clear. But she went out quiet!) 
enough, and when her father would hay; 
soothed her she thrust him away. Tl. 
return ride was grimmer than the out 
ward cne. 

Larking did not bear himself like a man 
just cleared of a serious charge. He ap- 
peared to be weighed down under a load 
of remorse. 

Judy went to her room the moment th 
carriage stopped at their lodgings, refus- 
ing to see anybody. The men remained 
in the sitting room; and none sat down, 
but each paced the room uneasily, and 
from time to time short, staccato sen- 
tences flashed back and forth. Rupert 
was almost as gloomy as Larking. Pur- 
brick was more irritable than uneasy. Hi 
speech was cold and angry. He snapped 

“I’ve done my bit! I’ve done more 
I’ve done it all! Now it’s up to you | 
pull an oar, too. You know my opinion, 
and I'll tell you again that unless you 
follow my plan I'll chuck up the wh 
business and you can go to the devil! 
What about it, Rupert?” 

“You said once that the ship could neve: 
be reached,” muttered Rupert. 

“Yes, to soothe Larking’s silly panic! 
Stratton’s not the fool I’ve let him be 
thought.” 

“But you said he’s safe,” Larking whis- 
pered, with a fearful glance at Judy's 
door. Purbrick stamped his feet, and 
shook his fists above his head. 

“My Lord! Are you men or rabbits 
Must I spell everything out for you? H: 
isn’t dead. No man’s safe until he’s dead 


Perhaps you expected me to go that far!” 


“It wouldn’t have surprised me,” snap- 
ped Larking with unexpected fire. Rupert 
looked scared. He stepped between t! 
angry men. 

“Shut up, both of you! 
get at the Godiva before 


We've got 
anyone els 


does. We'll start right away—Purbrick 
and I. It'll ruin me, but [ll be ruined 
anyhow. We won’t do anything here. 1 

risky. We'll go down to Newport an 








Latest Fashions Described 





7902—A distinctive style designed for 34, 36, 38 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
quires 34, yards of 39 inch material, together w!' 
1 1-6 yards of contrasting material. 

7907—A stylish two piece frock designed for jun 
and misses 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, also 40 and + 
inches bust measure. A 16 year design (35 bust) 
quires 3°, yards of 39 inch material together witt 
yard of contrasting material. Without capelet '3 ya‘ 
of 39 inch contrasting material is required 

7908—A pleasing house frock designed for 38 
42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A + 
inch design requires 41, yards of 32 inch mater 
together with 15 yard of 35 inch material. If m 
without contrast and with long sleeves, 4'2 yar‘ 
are required. 

7919—A popular favorite with girls 6, 8, 10 and 
years of age. An 8 year design requires 24% yard 
35 inch material. If made without bolero and ‘ 
long sleeves 2 yards are required. 

7490—A cute frock for tiny girls 6 months, ! 

3 and 4 years of age. A 2 year old requires 114 yaro 
of 35 inch material and 3'2 yards of binding 
inches wide. 
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charter an outfit there, quietly. 
to tell Judy everything now.” 


* * * * 


No need 


On board an old whaler that was put- 
ting out to sea a grinning mate swabbed 
iodine on the bruises of a snorting skip- 
per, who promised gory retribution upon 
the body and person of a drunken sailor 
who had showed fierce resentment at be- 
ing shanghaied. All that persuaded the 
skipper of that whaleship to have his own 
hurts attended to before setting about 
the job of retributing was the fact that 

had laid out the drunken rebel and 
rendered him for the moment incapable 
of feeling. 

A subdued lot of greenhorns below ate 
their suppers and shivered at what was in 
store for that drunk—and for them if 
they followed his example. They gave no 
attention to him. He lay in the scuppers 
on deck alone, snoring in a strangling 
fashion, puffed of face and broken knuc- 
kled. The tender hearted cook crept out 
of his galley and soused a bucket of wa- 
ter over the prostrate man, then slipped 
back out of sight lest he be recognized 
and suffer later for his act of charity. 

The man in the scuppers stirred, swore, 
rolled over and sat up. He felt his head, 
touched gingerly his limbs, and peered all 
about him. The deck was deserted. The 
ship rolled lightly on the glassy swell. 

“Ma heid! Losh, ma heid!” he muttered, 
stumbling to his feet. One bleared look 
he sent shorewards. One hopeless look, 
rather longer, towards a small steamer 
passing to seaward; then with surprising 
agility for one so battered he slipped over 
the landward rail, lowered himself to 
arm’s length, and dropped without a 
splash into the sea from the fore chains. 
He swam like a seal. Every fathom cov- 
ered brought back vigor to his sore mus- 
cles. In half an hour the rocks were 
gained, and stout Jock Gowan crawled, 
panting, into security. 

Ten minutes’ rest, a cautious scrutiny 
of the prospect, then Jock clambered up 
from the foreshore and took his bearings. 
The water dripped from him, his boots 
squelched, and he looked like nothing to 
meet on a dark night; but once he got the 
direction of the town he strode off with 
4 purposeful step and a glint in his eye 
that betokened no good for somebody. 

As he walked, he felt in his pockets one 
after another, and as each proved empty 
he swore with increasing ardor. Children 
ran away as he entered the town. It was 
dark, but the street lights were coming 
on. A woman whom he met full face gave 
a squeal and ran across the road out of 
his way. A policeman watched him sus- 
piciously, and followed him at a distance. 
But Jock walked on, his goal clearly de- 
fined, and presently stamped up the steps 
and into the police station. 

“I’m Jock Gowan, my laddie, and I want 
ta mek a complaint! Whaur’s yer supe- 
rior?” he said with ominous calm. The 
desk officer stared at him, his silly mouth 
open, a pen dropping point down into the 
blotter. 

“Jock Gowan! Don’t be—Jock Gowan’s 
dead, you fool!” he stammered. Jock 
planted himself squarely. 

“Dead, am I? Laddie, you'll be sur- 
prised what a dead man can do, ’gin ye 
don’t bring me before yer superior offi- 
cer! Somebuddy’ll weesh himself dead, 
Pll tell ye! Come on, now!” 

Jock emerged from the police station, a 
flustered, red-faced official behind him. 

“Now whaur’s the laddie who murdered 
me?” demanded Jock. He was taken in 
a car to the prison, and guided by a very 
unsmiling jailer to a cell. A lantern was 
brought, for the cells were dark, and a 








rolled from a com- 
the yellow 


sleepy-eyed prisoner 
fortless cot and blinked at 
gleam. Jock peered back. 

“Jock! You must have sprung straight 
from heaven!” shouted Gene. Jock step- 
ped forward and took Gene’s hand in a 
tremendous grip, shaking it solemnly. 

“Laddie, it wisna frae heaven—it was 
nearer t’other place. Come on oot. Some- 
buddy hes tae look me in the eye, and I 
hae a guid idea whaur tae find him. Let 
the man oot, ye hauf cuiked haggis!” Jock 
shouted at the jailer, who muttered some- 
thing about orders. 

“Orders!” snapped Jock. “The laddie 
ought never tae be here. Gin I were him, 
ye’d pay smartly for yer lunkheided folly. 
Free ma friend, and gie’s a chance tae 
catch the whelp who shanghaied me aff ta 


sea in a stinkin’ blubber hunter!” 
Jock’s tongue was thick with burr, 
mainly because of his excitement and 


anger. Even though no crime could be 
charged to his friend, officialdom was slow 
to move, and it was late when the dishev- 
eled pair walked forth free and living 
men 


(To be continued) 








NAME O’HOWLS 


=. B. PRETTYMAN has just been 
appointed general counsel of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau and all the 
ladies are expected to pay their taxes. 

G. E. HERRING is purchasing agent 
for the Norfolk & Washington Steam- 
boat Co. operating on the Potomac 
noted for its herring. 


Virgil WALKER and Harold TROT- 
TER taught at the HOPPER consoli- 





dated school near Plankinton, S. Dak. 
BOOTSIE SHUE was one of the 


sweet girl graduates of the Lafontaine, 
Kans., high school. 

EARLY RAINS lives at 
that state. 

Chas. E. GOLDSMITH is a jeweler at 
Riverside, Cal. 

Miss NATIONAL LIBERTY PATE 
works in the office of the Corona 
Daily Independent at Corona, Cal. 

Messrs. SNIFF and BYRNES sell fire 
insurance at Princeville, Il. 

Add Marriages: Elvie 
SLAUGHTER and Lola Gene 
at Shreveport, La. 


OSTMASTER JOBS 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster appointments 

coming soon. $1100-$2300 year. Men—women 21-66. 

Full particulars free. Write today sure. 
Franklin institute, Dept, M 197, Rochester, N.Y, 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 

Delineator 


McCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 


Address THE PATHFINDER. 


Woman’s Favorites 


Fredonia, 


George 
HOGG 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 ONLY 
Pictorial Review os 
Woman’s World _s SO 
Better Homes & Gardens 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 












RHEUMATISM 





Only $00 


21 


Amazing NEW Discovery Ends 





ARTHRITIS—NEURITIS 


in 15 days or 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Discovered by a Los Angeles druggist, Arnold’s Rhu- 
matone Capsules bring such astounding results, dis- 
tributors offer a Written money-back guarantee. Re- 
gardiess of how long standing, or of how severe your 
case, you get definite relief in 15 days or your money 
back. Read these letters sent by appreciative users: 





“at the end of two weeks could go without 
my crutches: the third week I went to work 
again.”’ J. A. GORDON, 2316 S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. 

“After one week only 
above my head, rise and sit without aid, 
comb my hair, use my hands almest as well 
as ever.”’ MRS. FLORA VINCENT, 650 W. 
27th St., Los Angeles. 


“Attacked so badly I could not bend or stoop. 
After 3 days’ I feel I am cured and the pains 
are all gone.”’ CHAS. UNDERWOOD, Sum- 
mer, Washington. 


“—after 20 years of suffering, part of the time 
bedfast and then walking with two canes, at the 
end of 5 weeks use of Arnold's Capsules I stood 
my canes in the corner to stay."’ MRS. A. HUR- 
LEY, 137 E. Adams, Los Angeles, Calif. 


could raise my arms 


New free booklet explains how and why Arnold's 
Rhumatone Capsules can overcome the most stub- 
born cases of Rheumatism, Arthritis, Neuritis, etc. 
Write today for booklet M and copy of our money- 
back offer. No obligation. Not sold in drug stores. 


ARNOLD DRUG CO., Desk 704 
2528 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PATENTS 





SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE 
commercial possibilities. Write immediately 
for information on how to proceed and “ Record 


of Invention” form Delays are dangerous in 
patent matters. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 691 
rn Sutiding, Washington, DB. Cc. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
Cost to you is small. No negroes taken Pat free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 


WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


What state is nearest the north pole? 

What is a gerrymander? 

How many bees are there in a hive? 

What is a mugwump? 

What is the Black Hole of Calcutta? 

What animal washes its food? 

What are Mother Carey's chickens? 

What causes fresh-water springs in the ocean? 
What is the Flying Dutchman? 

How did ‘‘French leave’’ originate? 








Why do lodges use white and black balls in 
voting? 

How did a spider save Scotland? 

Why is a good fellow called a brick? 


ea. e 


Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 
tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 
Or. like most folks, have 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 


| 


time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 


oy 
= such intelligent and_ pro- 
gressive people that Georg 
W. Stimpson, the worl 
most inquisitive man, wrote 
“Nuggets of Knowledge.’ 
It is a vast storehouse of 
data—the net result of years of research, condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any lon er— 
send only $1.65 and ‘“‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK ~—- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 








Name 


St. or R. F. D 


Post Office 










































AVIATION 


It looks as if dirigibles will continue 
to fly our airways. While Rear Ad- 
miral William A. Moffett, the greatest 
proponent of this type of craft, was 
lost with the great Akron, lighter-than- 
air craft do not lack supporters. The 
latest to come to the defense of air- 
ships is no less a personage than Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Urging that 
more dirigibles be built, he thinks spe- 
cialization in the service should not 
be discouraged, nor continuation of 
command restricted. 

Do you know that at the time Comdr. 
Charles E, Rosendahl was transferred 
from the Akron there was a movement 
on foot in the House Naval Affairs 
Committee to keep him as skipper of 
that ship? 

“What are the dimensions of the new 
airship Macon?” we are asked. The 
Macon is the same size as the late 
Akron. Its helium capacity is 6,500,- 
000 cubic feet—nearly twice that of 
the German Graf Zeppelin. It is 785 
feet long and 146.5 feet high, over-all. 
Its maximum diameter is 132.9 feet. 
Her dead weight is estimated at 221,- 
000 pounds, but it can still lift a useful 
load of 182,000 pounds. There are 
eight 12-cylinder gasoline engines 
with a total of 4,480 horsepower. With 
all the engines wide open it is sup- 
posed to have a maximum speed of 
nearly 85 miles an hour. 

The big ship’s cruising range is 
placed as 13,000 miles. While the nor- 
mal flying crew calls for 50 men and 
officers, it can get along with less and 
of course can carry many more. 

Seven acres of cotton fabric spray- 
ed with acetate and aluminum powder 
were necessary to cover the super- 
structure. There are .12 giant helium 
cells on the inside. These cells were 
made from 12 acres of special fabric 
coated with gelatine-latex, Besides 
arrangements for cooking, heating, 
lights, ete., the big ship is equipped 
with radio, seven gun emplacements, 
and carries five tiny hawk planes in 
her hangar. 

We have long heard of mid-ocean 
airports. Numerous models, some of 
elaborate design, have been made, test- 
ed and pronounced feasible. But as 
yet no practical floating airport has 
been built for actual use. The nearest 
thing to such a landing and refueling 
place for planes is the refueling ship 
Westphalia recently located in the 
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An artist’s drawing of one of the many proposed seadromes. The idea has been advanced 


to place such landing places at various intervals across the oceans. 


But the present 


tendency seems to be toward: building flying boats that can make non-stop flights, thus 
eliminating the necessity for such expensive harbors. 


middle of the south Atlantic by the 
Luft Hansa, the German air transport 
monopoly, 

This sea airport is simply a 5,000- 
ton freight vessel converted into a 
“mother ship” for airplanes. It has 
been equipped with a catapult for 
launching planes. The planes used in 
the service between Argentina and 
Germany are hydroplanes. They land 
on the water directly behind the moth- 
er ship which drags a sort of canvas 
sail to smooth out the big waves. Then 
they are hauled‘ aboard, refueled and 
shot from the catapult at 90 miles an 
hour. This service ship is located 
halfway on the 1,300-mile stretch of 
water between the coasts of Africa 
and Brazil. The Luft Hansa plans a 
bi-weekly service, alternating with the 
bi-weekly trips of the Graf Zeppelin. 

Several air-minded subscribers have 
asked who holds the world’s record 
for speed in airplanes. The speed rec- 
ord is now held by an Italian aviator, 
Warrant Officer Francisco Agello, who 
recently burnt the winds at better 
than 440 miles an hour. The Italians 
are now building a plane in which 
their “speed king” will attempt and 
expects to fly 600 miles an hour. 

Not satisfied with building a bridge 
that will be one of the modern won- 
ders of the world, San Francisco is 
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St.orR.F. D. 


Please send The Pathfinder to the address given below— 
for which I inclose 


— $1 for I year (52 weekly issues) 


— $2 for 3 years 


(156 weekly issues) 





State 


planning an island airport that will be 
different from all other airports now 
in existence. The bridge that will 
take its place in history as one of the 
modern wonders of the world is the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
that will set the taxpayers back by 
just $75,000,000. 

Yerba Burma Island (Goat Island) 
is to be a link in the bay bridge. Some 
720 acres of shoals around the island, 
now under three to 20 feet of water, 
are to be filled in—providing the plan 
goes through—and part of it used as 
an airport, This would put passen- 
gers within 15 minutes of downtow! 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Richmond and Alameda. 

Roger Q. Williams, who has alread) 
experienced the thrills of flying th 
Atlantic, has announced plans for 4 
round-trip hop over that great pond. 
He plans to leave Floyd Bennett Field, 
New York, July 24 and fly by way of 
the southern route to Rome. Fron 
there he will go to Greece, then 
Ireland and back to Chicago. Wis! 
him luck! 


ee 


“UNCLE ELI” GOLF 


Uncle Eli’s oldest son got the idea 
into his head that it was time [ht 
learned to play golf; so as to get plent) 
of exercize. Uncle Eli told him that 
he could get just as much exerciz' 
chopping wood as he could from play- 
ing golf. 

“Oh, no, father,” said the son; “it’s 
the walking between the strokes thal 
provides such wonderful exercize; |! 
strengthens the legs as well as the 
arms.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Uncle El 
And then he went out into the yard 
and placed sticks of wood at intervals 
all around it. When he had got this 
all arranged he handed the boy an 
and said: “Now play the full cours: 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


which brings producer and con- 

| sumer, seller and buyer, employer and worker together. With 
| five million people reading The Pathfinder, this paper offers a rare 
| chance to profit by this modern force. ave a a anything to sell, 
\buy or exchange? Do you want agents ? ant help? Want a 

et? Wanta position? Want to loan or borrow money ! ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails? All you 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest worde possible and broad- | 
| cast it through Pathfin ler. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- | 
ltisement accepted for lesa than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
| company order. every word, abbreviation, number, initia). 
lete. No display type. First five words or less, capital letters: bal- | 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. Cc. | 
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AGENTS (aa 
NEW, marvelous mushroom shape lighting bulb give 
double illumination Cuts electric bills in half. 
Exclusive territories now being assigned Wonderful 
opportunity for right party. Write immedi for 
details. R. Masterlite, 110 E. 23 St., New Y 2 
MAKE ‘MONEY. Collect $6, keep $5. Two quick sell- 
ing dollar per month “hard times life policies. 
write the Great Northern Estate Corporation, Rock- 


ford, Illinois 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE fifty letters daily, 
each containing a quarter? Send 25 cents (coin) for 
lan. Wm. Moore, Box 1277. Washington, D. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, 

















rented, 





exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free 
Mountain’s, Pisgah. Alabama 

___ FEMALE HELP = 
TYPISTS—Make $20 weekly, spare time, typing 
manuscripts for authors. Complete instructions 
Stamp brings particulars Typists Service, Smith- 


poro. New York. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING : 
0 REPRINTS 25C. Film “developed 16 prints finish- 
ed and Enlargement Coupon 25c. Summers, Union- 
ile. Missouri. 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 
NURSES and others desiring hospital, institutional 
positions anywhere. Scharf Bureau, 145-El7 W. 
45th, New York. 








__INSTRUCTION 


THIRD-CLASS POSTMASTER JOBS 

appointments coming; $1100-$2300 
for examination for your town now. 
tion Bureau, 260, St. Louis. Mo 


______ MEDICAL 
STOP BOILS—KYROL OINTMENT—Send 60c to 


Kyrol, Bonaparte, Iowa. Satisfaction or money back. 
PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 

est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘“‘congenial mates.” 
Photos, descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
lake, Til. 


LONESOME? Find 
America’s foremost 
society. Confidential 
bers everywhere. Sealed particulars 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Fla 


BIG CHANCE AND BIG MONEY for 


~ Thousands of 
yearly. Qualify 
Write, Instruc- 








sweetheart through 
correspondence 
letter; mem- 
Evan Moore, 


yourself a 

select social 
introductions by 
free. 











Movie-Talkie 





Short Stories, Ideas, Plots, etc. Write for illumi- 
nating booklet. Daniel O’Malley Co., Suite 12-A, 20 
West 60th Street, New York. _ = 
LONELY? I’ve the very pal for you, lonesome like 




















urself. Attractive members everywhere (many 
wealthy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
San Francisco, California ae 
FOR HAPPINESS, FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE and 
Love, join California Social Corre ponde nee Club. 
Box 373, Alhambra, Calif Trial three months 
mbership 25¢ 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy) If lonely, 
vrite Box 1251, Denver, Colo 
WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 
Particulars Free. The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 
LONELY? Free list descriptions, people wishing cor- 
respondence, marriage Many wealthy. Write 
Box 30, Springfield, Ohio 
ONELY HEARTS, meet new friends. Large list and 
Particulars for stamp. Box 442. Baltimore, Md 
PRETTY GIRL with money, romantic, craves friend- 


hip. Please write to-day. S-Club 39. Oxford. Fla 
WRITERS SERVICE 
PORTUNES BEING MADE from songs tl 
g pictures, radio, phonograph, music 
writers revise, arrange, compose music to your 
i or lyrics to music. We submit to studios and 
ther markets. Free reading. Send for booklet. Univer- 
661 Meyer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif 


We Buy any Old Gold 


and SILVER, WATCH- 
ES, JEWELRY, GOLD 
TEETH. PLATES, 
CROWNS. and large 
Diamonds. You can 
convert same into 
CASH. WRITE TODAY 
for information to the 
“old reliable’. 


THE EMPORIUM 
FORT WAYNE, IND., 
U.S.A. 


GO CAMPING 


DONT 2: OR FISHING 


hout bottle of ‘“‘Walzer’s Killer’’ of Poison Ivy or 
Oak First application stops itching and swelling 
Mos guitos or other insects will not touch the skin 
Here Killer is applied. Will not stain clothing or 
kin Guarantee with every bottle or money refunded. 


*° Bottle, WaLZER, The Manufacturer, BLAWNOX, PA. 
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al Song Service, 











Seals Go North 
to Raise Families 


Having spent the entire winter 
swimming in sunny California waters, 
the fur seal has returned to his home 
in the Pribiloff Islands, guarded all 
the way by U. S. Coast Guard cutters. 
One might think that California should 
be good enough for them, but seals 
are just like people—they like to get 
back home once in a while. Not being 
able to afford a boat ride, they swim 
several thousand miles to their breed- 
ing grounds. 

The reason for the Coast Guard’s 
presence is the same old story of the 
man who killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg. The seal hunters couldn’t 
be satisfied with leaving the 
mothers to bring up their pups for fu- 
ture hunting. They killed cows by 
the thousands at the Pribiloff rook- 
eries, leaving other thousands of help- 
less pups to starve to death. 

Since the 1910 treaty between the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia 
and Japan the coast has been patrolled 
by American and Canadian vessels to 
see that seals reach their rookeries, 
and then the bachelor males are iso- 
lated, and as many as the Federal 
Agents think can be spared, without 
reducing the next year’s crop of little 
ones, are killed, and their furs sold 
at auction. About 55,000 will be 
killed this year 

Seal-hunting has therefore become 
a duty of the governments simply be- 
cause private industry couldn’t mus- 
ter the common sense to protect itself. 
No pelagic, or open sea, fishing is per- 
mitted, except to Indians equipped 
with their primitive canoes and har- 


poons. Hunting with firearms is not 
allowed. 
Fur seal bulls reach maturity in 


seven years and weigh between 400 
and 500 pounds. They are about six 
feet in length, and have a girth of 
nearly five feet. The females reach 
maturity at three years and their 
weight seldom exceed 80 pounds. Fur 
is best on three-year-old bulls and 
bachelors, and these are the animals 
singled out for slaughter. 

The bulls precede the cows to the 
rookeries by several days. Picking out 
their favorite spot, they wait for the 


females, and try to get as many as 
possible to join their harem. The 
number ranges from one to 100 or 
more depending upon the fighting 
ability of the bull. As these furious 
and noisy fights progress the cows 


merely loll about, waiting for the men- 


folks to decide who is to be who’s. 
About a week after this each cow 
presents the old man with a pup. 
These pups are taught to swim in a 
month or six weeks and are taken 
south again in the winter 
ons 
More than $20,000,000 in gold was 


returned to the 12 Federal Reserve 

Banks the week ending May 31, bring- 

ing the total gold reserve in such in- 

stitutions to around $3,519,800,000. 
ee 

THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slogan 








f° 8 oldest, most reliable rub- 

er company for tire mileageat 
towest cost. Increasing thou- 
sands of satisfied motorists allover 


prove standard brand tires, 
reconstructed by Midland are best. Long, 
hard service on rough roads guaranteed: 


30x3 33. 90 $0 65 
30x3% ».75 


One 
WUNNUNNNS 
NOOO NNO 
ARAB 


set of NON-GLARE 
HEADLIGHT 


GUARANTEED 
FREE WITH EACH 
ORDER FOR 2 TIRES 


sit with each tire ordered. 
.o If you send cash in full 

You are guaranteed a year’s serv- 

ice or at Rit at “price, Order today. 


MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER CC., Dept.2480 
1000-10 West Sixty-Third Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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night driving safe 








LEADING $ 


MAGAZINES 
——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
{ ] Better Homes & Screen Play, 1 yr. 
Gardens, 2 yrs. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
f | Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, 1 yr 








Household, 2 yrs. Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Opportunity, 1 yr. 
Screen Book, 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Hollywood Movie Woman's World, 2 yrs 
Magazine, 1 yr. XJ] The Pathfinder 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





(TRADE MARK 


PLANTENS... BLACK 
~~ C&S “CAPSULES 


REMEDY For MEN 


AT DRUGGI 
ont 93 hes 


EWARE OF 


\MitaT Ons & 


for pile suffering. If you have pile 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 2176-X Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 

COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, 


DON’T BE ‘DON’T BE CUT 
piLts Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 















Atlanta, Ga. 
Thi We k’s Bargal 
Special Club 513 ONLY 
Delineator . $ 
Household Magazine. 00 
Country Home ,... 
Good Stories ........ 
Each magazine 1 year- 112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
Save Money on All Magazines 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance and our service will please you. Pathfinder, 


Pictorial Revie Ws « i 

The Pathfinder You save my 00 
We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
Washington, D. 













































































LUCIDS 


Goober—I’m having a lot of trouble 
supporting my wife. . 

Fisheye—You don’t know what trou- 
ble is, Just try not supporting her. 





A sympathetic old lady was delight- 
ed and thrilled by an old sailor’s nar- 
rative of how he was washed over- 
board during a gale and was only 
rescued after he had sunk for the 
third time. 

“Of course,” she commented, “after 
you sank for the third time your 
whole life passed before your eyes.” 

“I persoom it would have done it,” 
he answered, “but as I had my eyes 
closed tight shut, I missed it.” 


“What did you do when you worked 
in the sawmill?” 

“I came, I saw, and I sawed and 
sawed and sawed.” 





Kitty—I understand Jane has had her 
face lifted. 

Katty—What did they do it with—a 
hundred-horsepower windlass? 


Auto Tourist—I clearly had the right 
of way when this man ran into me, 
and yet you say I’ll have to be fined. 

Local Cop—You certainly will. 

Tourist—How do you make that out? 

Cop—Because his father is the may- 
or, his brother is chief of police, and 
I go with his sister. How could you 
hope to get off? 


“What is a detour?” 
“The roughest distance between two 
points.” 


He—Let’s go to the theater. 
She—No, I haven’t a thing to wear. 
He—Well, then let’s go to a dance. 


Lucile—I saw Myrtle last night and 
we had the nicest little confidential 
chat. 

George—I thought so; she wouldn’t 
speak to me today. 


Professor—Is this wrong: “I have 
et”? 

Freshman—Yes. 

Prof—What’s wrong with it? 

Fresh—You ain’t et yet. 


Nayber—Why have you got that 
baseball bat standing behind the door 
always, when you never play ball? 

Swatter—I’m just waiting for the 


happy day when that fellow comes 
back and sticks his foot in the door 
and says: “I’m your brush man.” After 
that there just ain’t goin’ to be any 
brush man. . 


“What’s the plural for ‘whim’?” 
“Women.” 


Judge—Now, which one of you was 
driving when you smashed that other 
car? 

Culprit (triumphantly)—None of us; 
we were all on the back seat. 





“How did the wedding come off?” 

“Fine until the minister asked the 
bride if she would obey her husband.” 

“What happened then?” 

“She replied, ‘Do you think I’m cra- 
zy?’ and the groom, who was in a sort 
of daze, replied, ‘I do.’” 


Poet—I just tore up that poem I 
wrote last week. 

Editor—That was the best thing you 
ever did. 


“I’m afraid that new book they’re 
trying to launch isn’t going to have 
any sale.” 

“Why not?” 

“It hasn’t been forbidden to circu- 
late.” 


A sharp merchant placed in his 
store a small box with a slot in the 
cover and a label on it saying: “For 
the Blind.” A month or two later a 
customer inquired for the box, which 
was not in sight. The merchant ex- 
plained: “I don’t need it any more. I 
collected $7.50 and that was all I need- 
ed to pay for my new blind.” 


Rufus—What sort of a fellow is 
Bosco? 

Goofus—He’s one of those people 
who will pat you on your back before 
your face and hit you in the face be- 
hind your back. 


One of those movie stars had been 
married a number of times, and it 
turned out that he had not taken the 





Mrs. Pegrew—I’m growing old, and now 
I begin to realize it. 

Mr. Podsnap—W hat has made you real- 
ize this so suddenly? 

Mrs. Pegrew—Nowadays, the policeman 
never takes me by the arm when he helps 
me through the traffic. 








Cel 
on 


“Do you think that marriage you wer| 
telling me about will ever come off?” 

"I don’t believe it will. She won’t marr) 
him when he’s drunk, and he won’t marr} 
her when he’s sober.” 


trouble to be off with the old befor: 
being on with the new. So the mii 

ions of the law got after him and h: 
had to go to the penitentiary. Whe: 
the time drew near for him to be re- 
leased, he wrote to his lawyer: “You 
know I have three wives, and they’re 
all alive and husky. Do you think it 
will be safe for me to come out?” 


Customer—These 
fresh. 

Grocer—Not fresh; I don’t see how 
that can be. They’re right from the 
country, 

Customer—Yes, but what country?’ 


eggs were not 


Rastus—Mah girl’s divine. 
Ephraim—Youah gal may be de 
vine, but mah gal’s de berries. 


A cross-eyed man went to a dance 
recently. When the music of a fox- 
trot struck up, the man made a bow! 
and said: “May I have this one with! 
you, darling?” 

Two wallflower girls looked in his 
eyes and smirked—and both of them 
answered: “Sure thing!” 

oo 


WOULDN’T BE OUTDONE 


Gabe Bouck, of Wisconsin, was one 
of the most picturesque characters 
who ever served in Congress. He was 
a colonel in a Civil war regiment from 
Wisconsin, and he was known and 
feared as a man of blood and iron. 
Even when he came to Congress he 
still wore his soldier uniform of blue, 
with the brass buttons. 

During the war one day a traveling 
evangelist struck his camp and said 
to Colonel Bouck: “I am a humble 
servant of the Lord, endeavoring t« 
save the souls of the unregenerate. | 
have just left the camp of the 17th) 
Massachusetts regiment, where I was 
instrumental in leading eight men into 
the paths of righteousness—” 

“Adjutant,” thundered the hard- 
boiled colonel, after a moment’s pause: 
“detail 10 men for baptism. I am no! 
going to have it said that any con- 
founded Massachusetts regiment is 
a-goin’ to beat mine for piety.” 

ee 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


Headline in the St. Paul (Minn.) Dis- 
patch—Two weeks OPERA Season 0!) 
Pheasants Proposed. 


WEY 20 9255 
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